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Ernie Klack in rare repose — with woofer, 
tweeter, and Carter's knitted boxer shorts 


It’s cviiifint that Ernie Klack likes both liis hi-fi and hi- 
fashion. Witness his choice of boxer shorts. These are 
superior knitted boxers and bear the Carter’s label. Note 
their dashing smartness and trim styling — attributes 


matched only by their comfort. Music to wife Irma’s cars 
is the declaration { fortissimo) that Carter’s cotton knits never 
need ironing. Essential component for Ernie’s wardrobe — 
and your own: Carter’s new knitted boxer shorts. 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized (and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



Foulard Print KnH Boxers $ 1.65 ... at ttlesa and othor fine stores: BALTIMORE, Hutzler's • BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Company, R. K. Stearns 
BROOKLYN. Field Bros, • CHICAGO, Baskin — all stares • DENVER, Robert Wilson Co. • DETROIT, J. L. Hudson Co. • LOS ANGELES, Bullock’s — Downtown, Pasadena, Santa Ana, Westwood 
NEW HAVEN, J, Johnson i Sons • NEW YORK, B. Altman & Co., Franklin Simon, Watlachs • NEWARK. Hahne & Company • PHOENIX, Diamond’s • ROME, Ga., Esserman’s 
SALT LAKE CITY, Z. C. M, I. • ST. LOUIS, Boyd's - all stores • ST. PAUL, Dayton's - Schuneman « WILMINGTON, Kennards 




Makes you feel good 

A shower in the morning always makes you feel good. And a shower 
with Dial keeps you feeling good long afterwards. You know you’ll never 
offend. Because Dial with AT-7 removes the skin bacteria that cause 
perspiration odor. That’s why people who like people like Dial. 
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MUST A MAN TELL HIS WIFE EVERYTm^^^^ 

(Like the extra $200 he saved \with Fiat?) 


Men are such blabbermouths. Simply can’t keep a 
secret. Like our Iriend in the jhcture. just bouglu a 
I’iai f)00. Saved a lot of money too. But can he keep 
quiet about it? Go out and sljlufge maybe? 

Not a chance. No will power. In no time at all, he’ll 


And windshield washers. And turn signals. And 
leatherette interiors. And convenient fold-down rear 
seats ft)!' extra carrying space. 

. . . And how Fiat averages oi/er dO miles to the gallon, 
actually operates for less than a penny a mile. 

. . . And how solidly l)uilt Fiat is. And 
how roomy Fiat is. /\nd how easy Fiat 
is to drive and j)ark. 

But, really, can you blame a man for 
bragging? Halt the fun of owning a 
Fiat is telling everybody what a won- 
derful buy it isl 

LESS THAN A EF.NNY A MILE 


youi nearest Fiat Dealer, travel agent or write to the Fiat Motor Company. 


blab the whole stoc)'; Hotv the fiat lie 
bought is actually jiriced over .S200 less 
than comparalile models of the two 
leading French and German imports. 

. . . And how Fiat's low price includes 
such extras as whitewall tires. And 
heater. And electric windshield wipers. 

CARRIES YOU IN STYLE FOR 

Fiat Motor Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 36, New York • For overseas delivery or rental. : 
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Next week 

Sports Illustrated’s base- 
ball staff previews the 1960 
World Series; is the National 
League definitely superior? 
Could this be the shortest 
Series since the 1954 sweep? 


After a long scries of night 
watches and dawn patrols at 
the edge of the ocean, Jack 
Olsen submits a report on the 
mysterious and masochistic 
ritual known as surf fishing. 


Bob Schloredt, Washington's 
multitalented quarterback, is 
as good as he is modest. His 
sure arm and the Huskies’ 
powerhouse line help make 
Coach Jim Owens a winner. 
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Brogue 

For college men who admire 
the classics, our handsome 
wing -tip brogue of genuine 
shell cordovanfollowsthis path 
of tradition. In 6-13 sizes, 
26.50, from a large collection 
in our Men’s Shoes, Street 
Floor In New York. 



Yashica Lynx 

diaphragm-shutter-coupled electric eye 
and 1/lOOOth second shutter 

New 35mm camera lets you ‘see’ the cor- 
rect exposure as you sight and focus 
through the finder. You simply adjust the 
lens diaphragm or shutter ‘liJ the exposure 
r>eedle in the finder is centered— and shoot. 
Other features include: automatic paral- 
lax correction, flash shutter. 1 sec. to 
1 /1000th and self-timer. Only S99.95 (case 
$12.50) at photo dealers, or write: 

(J) YASHICA INC. 234 FIFTH AVE.. N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
In Canada: Anglophoio Lid., Montreal 8, P.Q. 



MEMO from the publisher 


T he thousands of letters 
which Sports Illustrated 
receives during a year include 
a small but consistent handful 
complaining that this magazine 
carries too much advertising. 

They are a source of enduring 
wonderment to the staff— for 
reasons which might seem too 
obvious to invite explanation. 

Maybe not, however. It is 
a fact that a magazine like 
Sports Illustrated simply 
cannot sustain the editorial 
level to which its readers are 
accustomed without the monetary support of advertising. It is also 
an easily demonstrable fact that advertising, good advertising, brings 
to a magazine a breadth of character achievable in no other way. {So, 
for example, during World War II our soldiers overseas discovered 
that they were missing some valuable home ties when they were sent 
adless copies of otherwise familiar magazines.) 

Advertising is as integral a part of this magazine as its editorial 
content. It is also a special service — advising, counseling and inform- 
ing readers about the products, opportunities and attractions of 
contemporary life. Still, these letters flutter in, though the letter 
writers have not kept pace with our ad salesmen. The volume of let- 
ters has remained about the same, while the volume of advertising 
in Sports Illustrated has increased 300% in the past four years. 

While we are on the subject of our letter writers, a recent letter 
from Reader Howard Moyle of Rosharon, Texas comes to mind: 

‘T enjoyed your Memo [Aug. 22] concerning ‘Your image in our 
statistical mirror.’ However, the image I see is another guy. I’m 
afraid I brought all your averages down except the one concerning 
tires. 

“Surely two Akrons couldn’t supply our tires if your reader wears 
them out like I do. I look forward, though, to our ‘future full of 
promise,’ and meanwhile I enjoy Sports Illustrated immensely.” 

"What tire-consumer Moyle, bless him, really sees in the mirror is 
that he truly is part of the composite that makes up our readership. 
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'reaming to Europe 
high above the clouds 

You nestle snugly in rich 
glove leather.. ..sip rare 
vintage wines.... relax 
to continental melodies 

Later, served by a charm- 
ing Italian stewardess, 
you feast superbly as 
Italian hospitality.... 
Italian warmth and care 
bring you... 


,new 

concept of 

elegant 

international 

Jet travel 


Your jildiic; tlic sjiacious Super I)C-8 — 
your ])o\ver: liolls Royce -Jets, iiii^ditie.st 
in tiic* air — your crew ; Italy's elite pilots 
. . . stetvards from Europe’s finest hotels. 


WINOBJ) AHROW SRRVJCIi:^ 
Jet speed... j\LLt(xlici elepance 


To Europe, Africa, Middle and 
Far East via London, Milan, Rome 
KKIC YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 




THE WINNING COMBINATION! 
LUXURY DRIVING 
^(^TRUE ECONOMY 


You're sure of the extra points with Cities Service 
gasolenes. Here are quality motor fuels that ease 
your car into its best performance . . . give your 
engine the kind of winning pep talk that keeps 
it driving down the highway for long mileage 
. . . and you’ll get the smoothest trouble-free rides 
you ever had. Cities Service gasolenes really de- 
liver . . . power, protection, performance. 

That's what we mean by luxury driving plus 
true economy. That’s what you’ll experience with 
Cities Service gasolenes, And they cost no more 
than ordinary brands so why not get on the 
winning team? Try a tankful today! Start with 
Cities Service... you’ll never send in a substitute! 



TWO GREAT GASOLENES 
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points 
make 
the 
difference 


The Point 
for leisure 
$9.99 


IMat} 


ather 

and 

^on Shoe Stores 


More than 200 stores in New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan; Slater’s Boot Shops in Florida. 
Alabama and Louisiana. 


The Point 
for town 
$9.99 


In football and footwear, points 
make the news! Colorful news, too . . . 
burnished tones, olive brown, olive black 
. . . yes, men’s shoes are handsomely 
different this fall. Visit your nearest 
Father & Son store . . . you’ll 
quickly get The Point! 


The Point 
for campus 
$8.99 
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HARRIS TWEED IS LOOMED FOR THE AGES 

All the ages. The hearty, rugged vitality of Harris Tweed is valued by fathers 
the world over, and soon discovered by their sons. The richest, most depend- 
able classic in every man's wardrobe. Orb-stamped Harris Tweed is always 
dyed, spun, handwoven and finished in the Outer Hebrides Islands of Scot- 
land from 100% pure virgin, Scottish wool. The topcoat about $75. the sport 
jacket about $55. At fine stores everywhere. 

Look for this label, with the Orb stamp, to be sure you are buying time-honored Harris 
Tweed. The Harris Tweed Mark is owned and administered by The Harris Tweed Asso- 

Fi&rinn 1 tri I .-inrinn Cocrianri 


ttoMliTweed 
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Duplex Last 

153-AMERICAN CONTINENTAL 
Slack smooth calf, 
hand-sewn moccasin front. 
Aristocratic comfort. 
152-Medium Brown Calf. 


STACY-ADAMS CO., Dept. S, Brockton 62, Moss. 


THOROUGHBRED 

RACING 


Major flat and jumping 
races through October 


September 22 Charles L. Appleton Stee- 
plechase, 4-year-olds and up, 2 m., SIO,- 
000 added, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

September 24 The Woodward, 3-year-old.s 
and up, m., $100,000 added, Aque- 
duct, N.Y. 

September 24 Pageant Handicap, 3-year- 
old fillies, Uffi m. turf, $25,000 added, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

September 24 The Illinois Owners Handi- 
cap, 3-year-oJds and up, 11^,. m., $25,000 
added, Hawthorne, 111. 

September 24 Essex Foxhounds Hunt 
Race Meeting, Far Hills, N.J. 

September 26 Long Island Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, m. turf, $25,000 
added, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

September 28 Lawrence Reali/'.alion, 3- 
year-olds, 15^m.. $50,000 added, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

September 28 Brook Steeplechase, 4-year- 
olds and up, 2^2 m-, $17,500 added, Bel- 
mont Park, N.Y. 

October 1 The Beldame, 3-year-olds and 
up, fillies and mares, 1 m., $75,000 add- 

ed, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October 1 The C. W. Bidwill Memorial 
Handicap, 3-year-olds and up, $35- 

000 added, Hawthorne, HI. 

October 1 Boardwalk Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, I'-ifi m., $25,000 added, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

October 1 Fairfax Race Association Hunt 
Race Meeting, Fairfax, Va. 

October 3 The Cowdin, 2-year-olds, 7 f., 
$50,000 added, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October 4 Elkridge Hurdle, 3-year-olds, 
I's m., $15,000 added, Belmont Park, 
N.Y. 

October 5 Rolling Rock Hunt Race Meet- 
ing, Ligonier, Pa. {also Oct. 8). 

October 8 Manhattan Handicap, 3-year- 
olds and up, 11^ m., $50,000 added, Bel- 
mont Park, N.Y. 

October 8 The Ilawthome Juvenilc Hand- 
icap, 2-year-olds, Ufj m., $35,000 added, 
Hawthorne, III. 

October 8 Jersey Belle Stakes, 3-year-old 
fillies, life ni., $25,000 added. Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

continued 
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you're ready for anything in Adlers ! 



Take the SC* for example. This is the famous wool sock that's guaranteed not to shrink. 
It comes in white and eleven different solid colors. At fine stores everywhere or write: 
The Adler Company, Dept. S-90 Cincinnati 14, Ohio. ‘Shrink conuoiied 
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THOROUGHBRED RACING confitnied 

October 10 Breeder’s Stakes, 3-year-olds, 
13^3 m., $25,000 added, Woodbine, Ont. 

October 11 Grand National Steeplechase, 
4-year-olds and up, 3*^ m., $25,000 add- 
ed, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October 12 Ladies Handicap, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, m., $50,000 
added, Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October IS The Champagne, 2-year-olds> 
1 m., $100,000 added, Belmont Park, N.Y- 

October 15 The Hawthomc Gold Cup, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1 m., $100,000 added, 

Hawthorne, 111. 

October 15 Benjamin Franklin Handicap, 
3-year-olds, m., $25,000 added. Gar- 
den Slate Park, N.J. 

October 15 Rose Tree Fox Hunting Club 
Race Meeting, Media, Pa. 

October 19 Vosburgh Handicap, S-year- 
olds and up, 7 f., $25,000 added, Belmont 
Park, N.Y. 

October 20 N.Y. Turf Writers Handicap, 
3-year-olds and up, 2 m., $15,000 added. 
United Hunts at Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October 21 The Spinster, 3-, 4- and 5-year- 
olds, fillies and mares, m., $50,000 
added, Keeneland, Ky. 

October 21 The Temple Gwathmey, 4- 
year-olds and up, 2^2 nr., $50,000 added. 
United Hunts at Belmont Park, N.Y. 

October 22 The Man o' War, 3-year-olds 
and up, l}4 m. turf, $100,000 added, Bel- 
mont Park, N.Y. 

October 22 The Gardenia, 2-year-olcl fil- 
lies, llfii m., $50,000 added, Garden State 
Park, N.J. 


THE FLAWLESS LOOK FOR FALL 

DACRON’ 

POLYESTER FIBER 

The look In slacks this fall is luxurious, comfortoble, impeccable ... the 
Flawless Look of *'Dacron“* polyester fiber. Slacks containing “Dacron" 
scoff at wrinkles, tenaciously hold their crease, ore on ideal fall weight. 
This foil choose slacks containing “Dacron" for the Flawless Look. 

*Du Pont's registered Irademark. Dv Pont mokes libers, does not moke the lobrres or clothes shown here. 

Enjoy THE DUPONT SHOW WITH JUNE AllYSON— on C6S-TV. 



October 22 Canadian Championship, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1% m., $50,000 added, 
Woodbine, Ont. 

October 22 Breeder’s Futurily, 2-year- 
olds, about 7 f., $25,000 added, Keene- 
land, Ky. 

October 22 Monmouth County Hunt 
Race Meeting, Red Bank, N.J. 

October 24 Interborough Handicap, 3- 
year-olds and up, fillies and mares, 6 f., 
$25,000 added, Aqueduct, N.Y. 

October 29 Jockey Club Gold Cup, 3- 
year-olds and up, 2 m., $100,000 added. 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

October 29 The Garden State, 2-year- 
olds, life m., $100,000 added, Garden 
State Park, N.J. 

October 29 Virginia Fall Hunt Races, 
Middleburg, Va. 
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KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS. SYRACUSE 2. N. Y. 

Please send new li-pg. booklet on planning engagements and weddir 
with advice on wedding attire, etc.; and booklet on ring selection. A 
include name of nearest Keepsake Jeweler and offer of beautiful "Brit 


Only a perfect diamond can reflect full 
brilliance and beauty. This is a rare and 
radiant gem of flawless clarity, fine gem 
color and meticulous modern cut . . . found 
in the center diamond of every Keepsake 
engagement ring. 

Choose Keepsake with complete confi- 
dence, for the Keepsake Certificate, signed 
by your jeweler, gives written proof of 
perfect quality. It also gives protection 
against loss of diamonds, plus trade-in 
privilege toward a larger Keepsake. 


Caution: Only an authorized Keepsake 
Jeweler (listed in yellow pages) can offer 
you the guaranteed protection of Keep- 
sake Diamond Rings. Choose from many 
Keepsake styles each with the name 
"Keepsake" in the ring and on the tag. 


Rings from top to bottom: DENTON Ring $575. Wadding 
Ring 250.— AUBREY Ring $400. Wedding Ring 75.— FOR- 
MAN Ring $150. Wedding Ring 42.M. All rings availabla 
in ycllDvr or white gold. Prices include Federal tax. Rings 
enlarged to show details. ®Trade-Mark registered. 
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Svi.-MF.R® is the silicone finish which not only protects 
fabrics from rain, spots, stains, and wrinkles, but 
imparts added luxury as well. SM.-^rF.R is invisible 
but you can always spot a jacket with this luxury 
finish by the Svi.-mer hangtag. Look for it. 

DOW CORMNO CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHKJAN. 


jackets ill c<>ml)cd cotton 

\ I /,fj] jBTjrj rlM J fit .ivailahic in black, gold, 

neutral shade illustiaied. Sizes 36 to 16. Waist-length 
Scotllander style, of Creemvood’s Parka Popiin with 
quilted nylon/Scott Foam lining, about .$16.95. 
Hubjirhati .style, of Reeves Chesnee Gabardine with 
pile lining of Verel® iiuidacrylic, about $29.9.5. At 
leading men’s wear and department stores. Or write 
Danvilie Jackets, Inc.. Danville. 111. 
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How you can lift your score immediately! 

FREE booklet by "Woman Bowler Of The Year” shows you how 


Champion Sylvia Wene, who aver- 
ages over 200 for an entire season, 
has just written a 32-page booklet 
that explains exactly how she does it 
—and how you can do it, too! It’s 
called Equitable Invites You To 
Improve Your Bottling, and is yours 
absolutely free. All you have to do is 
mail in the coupon at the right. 

Miss Wene proves beyond ques- 
tion that all you need is a few basic 
secrets — and your score is hound to 
improve. For example, she shows 
you how to develop the coveted 
“hook” delivery. How to control it. 
How to aim it. How to get ma.xi- 


mum power with minimum effort. 
How to develop a grooved swing 
that will help give you consistently 
high scores. And much, much more. 

Whatever your 
bowling problems 
are, you’ll find real 
help in Equitable’s 
new bowling book- 
let It is produced 
in the interest of 
physical fitness by 
Equitable, the com- 
pany famous for 
Living Insurance — 
with benefits for the 


living . . . for better living. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, Home Office: 393 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. @i96o 



The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1170, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me Sylvia Wene’s 32-page 
booklet: Equitable Invites You To 
Improve Your Bowling. 
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State 
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SCORECARD 

Events and Discoveries of the Week 


LARK ON THE RISE 

Choosing a champion among 1960’s 
3-year-old Thoroughbreds has been 
an unrewarding job. Of the prime 
pretenders, Venetian Way was a flop 
after he won the Kentucky Derby, 
and Bally Ache has been as erratic as 
the path of a hurricane. Others are al- 
ready retired to the sick bay. In At- 
lantic City last Saturday, however, 
T.V. Lark made his first start on grass 
and whipped probably the best handi- 
cap field assembled this year. This 
was the $100,000 United Nations, and 
when a colt beats the best of the older 
horses in this kind of weight-for-age 
race, over a mile and three-sixteenths, 
he deserves considerable respect. The 
race also confirmed what many horse- 
men have assumed : if someone battles 
it out with the front-running Bally 
Ache right from the start, the latter 
will not be able to last a decent dis- 
tance. Intentionally ran with Bally 
Ache instead of letting him set a false 
pace, and Bally Ache had to hang on 
at the end to save third place. If T.V. 
Lark runs— and wins — in this week- 
end’s Woodward at Aqueduct, again 
against older horses, the “classical” 
generation may have acquired an au- 
thentic champion 

THE BULL BUMS 

Mondeno, a tall, slim matador, strode 
toward the plumpish lady sitting in a 
harrera seat in Salamanca, the heart 
of Spain’s bull-breeding country. “I 
dedicate the death of this bull to 
you, senora,” he said, and tossed her 
his hat. 

The lady was Mrs. Tighe (Tiger) 
Nickalls, wife of a British horseman 
and journalist, and a member of a 
burgeoning Anglo-American social 
set on the Continent. The set is called, 
even by its own members, “the bull 
bums.” 

Bull bums follow the fairs during 
the bullfightseason, and they are bums 
in name only. Most are well dressed 
and well off. They stay at the best 
hotels, eat at the right restaurants. 


think nothing of driving 600 miles in 
a day to follow their favorite bull- 
fighter. The most conspicuous of this 
season’s crop of bull bums is a 51- 
year-old bearded bachelor named 
Kenneth H. Vanderford. He has 
tooled his Karmann Ghia 10,000 miles 
so far this season, has seen 94 fights, 
expects to log 100. Vanderford, a 
Ph.D. in Spanish at the University of 
Chicago, worked for an oil company 
in South America for 17 years. He in- 
vested his money and graduated into 



REAL PAPA ERSATZ PAPA 


bull bummery. “As long as the stock 
market doesn’t go to hell, I can stay 
here,” he explains. 

In a baseball cap and sports shirt, 
the white-bearded Vanderford looks 
more like Ernest Hemingway than 
Hemingway, and he plays his part to 
the hilt. He is not averse to signing 
Papa’s name for autograph seekers, 
a practice which caused the tolerant 
Hemingway to comment in Madrid: 
“I don’t care if he signs my name as 
long as he doesn’t sign checks.” He 
doesn’t. 

Also on the circuit is Alice Hall, a 
57-year-old retired Georgia school- 
marm. “Lady Hall,” as she once was 
named by Spain’s bullfight weekly, 
El Ruedo, speaks grammatically per- 
fect Spanish with a cornpone-and- 
paella accent. She has been following 
the bulls since the debuts of Cesar 
Giron and Litri, and her filing-case 
memory can bring back a veritable 
Death in the Afternoon of facts and 
figures. She teaches Spanish in the 
winter, bums the bulls each summer. 


There are others: Virginia Smith, 
a 28-year-old Long Islander, who has 
logged more corrida miles this sum- 
mer than anyone except the ersatz 
Hemingway and a few matadors; the 
Honorable Christopher Beckett, a 
colonel in Her Majesty’s army, who 
feels that bullfighting has deteriorat- 
ed “because the matadors want to 
live until tomorrow”; and Diane 
Staebell, a 32-year-old U.S. Embassy 
secretary in Madrid who has pressed 
in her dreambook of memories three 
ears cut by Antonio Ordonez, her 
hero. Hemingway himself is present 
this year, and so are a whole set of 
Lady Brett Ashleys who are more 
interested in the tight-suited torre- 
ros than they are in the bullfight 
itself. 

THE EVER-NORMAL JACKPOT 

What is home without a slot machine? 
An empty place indeed. Mrs. Dor- 
othy Nogard, a 35-year-old divorcee 
of Fair Lawn, N.J. felt that her chil- 
dren and their little friends in the 
neighborhood would profit from a 
thorough knowledge of cherries, lem- 
ons and Bell Fruit gum. Explaining 
the presence of a full-size slot ma- 
chine in her living room to a party 
of crusading police raiders, she said: 
“I let my own children — one 8 and 
one 12 — and their friends play the 
machine with nickels that I supplied, 
and, of course, I took the nickels 
back when they finally got them out 
of the machine.” 

By confiscating the winnings, Mrs. 
Nogard impressed upon her children 
a most valuable lesson for the road 
ahead: you can’t beat the slots. How- 
ever, by supplying them with nickels 
she may have persuaded them that 
the slots can’t beat you, either. But 
that is another problem, one that 
will have to wait until after Mrs. 
Nogard’s hearing on gaming law vio- 
lations. 

THE HARD WAY 

"When she won the French singles 
championship last June, Darlene 
Hard wrote Sarah Palfrey: “You 
have just won another singles cham- 
pionship and I must say I was merely 
a tool.” This was a flamboyant over- 
statement, but it had some basis in 
fact. Miss Palfrey, twice a national 
champion, had coached Miss Hard for 
four weeks before her departure for 

continued 
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Dash it on the rocks before you pour the whiskey 


Dash Angostura on the rocks. Your whis- 
key will appreciate it. The most modest 
whiskies in the world . . . and the finest 
ones, too , . . are enhanced with Angostura. 


^Vhy? Because it gentles whiskies. All 
it takes is a dash or two of Angostura 
to bring out the very best qualities. 
Angostura makes a good drink — better! 



Anuostura appears »8 lin\es among the 256 thinks listed tti the Professional Mixing CiiUlc. The Ancnslurti.Wuppcr 


tnnn Corporation. Box 123, Elmhurst, N.Y. 




now with miracle ChemAloy 


Today’s Valvoline in its bright new package is 
now fortified with miracle ChemAloy . . , 
a development of advanced research to make 
sure your engine stays clean, resists wear, 
delivers top power. 

Automotive engineers know Valvoline as the 


motor oil with the world’s longest record of 
success. World’s First Motor Oil ever — and 
still the finest! 

Change now to Valvoline with Chemaloy — 
unconditionally guaranteed at better service 
stations, new car dealers and garages. 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY, Freedom, Pa., DivLsioii of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
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the European tournaments, correct- 
ing faults in her game— notably, her 
forehand— and encouraging her to be- 
lieve in herself. 

But after the French victory and 
three splendid wins in the Wightman 
Cup, Miss Hard’s self-confidence fal- 
tered. She was defeated at Wimble- 
don, where her game began to fall 
apart, and then returned to the U.S. 
to lose four straight tournaments she 
should have won. Apparently embar- 
rassed by her difficulties, she did not 
get in touch with her mentor. Not a 
woman to stand on pride or protocol 
Miss Palfrey wrote Darlene a letter. 

“I told her she was playing with a 
chip on her shoulder,” Miss Palfrey 
recalls. “I said, ‘Until you change 
your frame of mind, you won’t win a 
big one. The whole world is not 
against you.’ And I told her I hoped 
my letter would make her mad, and 
she’d prove me wrong.” 

In the early rounds at Forest Hills 
last week. Sarah ran into Darlene on 
the courts and volunteered some 
more advice. She had spotted two 
things: Darlene wasn’t throwing the 
ball high enough on service, and 
therefore was consistently netting her 
first ball; and since Maria Bueno, the 
favorite, was vulnerable on the fore- 
hand, Darlene should vary her back- 
hand, hitting down the line as well as 
cross-court. 

The advice took. In the delayed 
final last Saturday at Forest Hills, 
Darlene Hard put her first service in 
play much more consistently, both- 
ered Bueno with crisp, down-the-line 
backhands, and in general played the 
way Sarah Palfrey believed she could. 
Theresult:aHardvictory, 6-3, 10-12, 
6-4. Afterward, the winner tearfully 
embraced Sarah and said: ‘‘We did 
it!” 

“Nonsense,” said Coach Palfrey 
“you did it just by being yourself.” 

PASS THE PASTA 

There is no intellectual or sociologi- 
cal problem too complex for that 
widely known scholar and master of 
the non seqnitur, Charles Dillon 
(Casey) Stengel. The other day, for 
example, Casey stepped in where 
Andre Malraux, Bertrand Russell 
and our own Roy Terrell have feared 
to tread and explained perfectly why 
there are so many good baseball 


players of Italian descent. “It’s be- 
cause they eat a lot of spaghetti,” 
said Casey, ripping through to the 
heart of the matter. He pantomimed 
a man rolling a forkful of spaghetti 
on a spoon. “See?” he went on, “that 
strengthens the wrists, and you’ve 
got to have strong wrists to be a 
good hitter.” 

SE HASLA INGLES 

SMU End Rene Medellin, a son of 
the southern border, was telling As- 
sistant Coach John Cudmore that he 
was having troubles with his foreign 
language course. 

“What’s your foreign language, 
Rene?” asked Cudmore. 

“Ingles,” said Medellin. 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Olympic Gold Medalist Bill Neider 
has put the shot more than 67 feet 
in practice, believes either Dallas 
Long or Dave Davis will hit 70 feet 
one day soon. . . . White Sox Pitch- 
er A1 Worthington left the team and 
went home to Birmingham allegedly 
because of salary dispute. A religious 
man, Worthington gave his own rea- 
son: “I didn’t like the way the White 
Sox were stealing signs.” . . . Archie 
Moore insists he will defend his light- 
heavyweight title only “when the 
price is right.” The right price: $200,- 
000. “It was worth $150,000 when I 
won it and the cost of living has gone 
up since then.” . . . With 10 days of 
regular-season play remaining, the 
major leagues have a sporting chance 
to break their combined attendance 
record of 20,920,842, set in 1948. An 
average of 20,000 for remaining 
games will do it. . . . When Indiana's 
troubles with the NCAA were first 
revealed, the rumor was that schools 
outside the Big Ten had complained 
about overzealous Hoosier recruiting 
in their territories. NCAA officials 
refused to confirm this, but the cur- 
rent Indiana starting lineup shows 
eight out-of-staters, including some 
from Virginia, Florida, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Tennessee. . . . 
At the Yankees-Orioles game last Sat- 
urday, Ty Cobb was asked how he 
thought he’d hit against today's 
pitchers. “I’d hit .300,” said Cobb. 
Since this seemed conservative for a 
man hardly famous for modesty, the 
next question was, “Is that all?” 
Said Cobb, “You’ve got to remem- 
ber— I’m 73.” 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



OOUG GALLAGHER, 
a left-hander undis- 
mayed by the loss of 
his last 10 games, gave 
(he Charlotte Hornet.s 
no hits, only two walks 
(in the same inning), 
struck out eight as 
his Kno.'cville Smokies 
clinched the semifinal 
playoffs of the Class A 
South Carolina League. 



CECIL NEWMAN, a 
West Palm Beach. Fla. 
air-conditioning sales- 
man and mid-70s golf- 
er, outputted 26 qual- 
ifiers from U.S. and 
Canada to win Asbury 
Park. N.J.’s Interna- 
tional Miniature Goif 
Tournament, carried 
off a trophy, ii plaque 
and a Fiat 500. 



HU ENTROP of Seat- 
tle, piloting stock-fuel. 
Evinrude- powered 
Starflite III, reached 
122.979 mph on Ari- 
zona’s Havasu Lake, 
set an unofficial world 
outboard speed record, 
won back the title he 
lost last spring to Mer- 
cury and Spokane's 
Burt Ross Jr. 


ANN RUTHERFORD, 
Harrisburg, Pa. teach- 

a er, granddaughter of 
longtime Penn State 
golf coach and first 
I woman athlete to rep- 
I resent the school when 
P she was a coed, shot 
a 244 to become low 
amateur in LPGA 
N.. . open tournament at 

Grossinger, N.Y. 



STANLEY MAT- 
THEWS JR.. 14-year- 
old tennis-playing son 
of Britain’s famous 
footballer, romped 
through one straight- 
set victory after an- 
other to become 
youngest player in his- 
tory to win boys’ .sin- 
gles in junior Wimble- 
don championships. 


HARRY MELGES JR. 
of Lake Geneva, Wis., 
retained sailing’.s MaW 
lory Cup (held this 
year in Class E scows) 
by winning si.\ of eight 
races and scoring 62 
of a possible 66 points, 
to beat Bob Mosbach- 
er. six other regional 
champions on Wiscon- 
sin’s Lake Mendota. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 

There is danger in sport. “'Danger and delight,” 
wrote John Lyly in 1578, “grow on one stalk.” 
And, wrote John Milton 56 years later, “Danger 
will wink on opportunity.” 

Britain's Donald Campbell, who holds the 
speed record on water of 260.35 mph, winked at 
opportunity last week and smashed his car (con- 
siderably) and himself (somewhat) when aiming 
at the world’s land speed mark of 394.2 mph. 

Why do sportsmen try at such risk to con- 
quer space and time and fear? For glory, yes, 
for practical reasons and for the flag, too. Don- 
ald Campbell, before he came to the Bonneville 
Salt Flats of Utah, said he would like to “flutter 
the flag a bit for Britain,” renew his love affair 
with the American West and push back the iron- 
tiers of automotive engineering. He is a sort of 
sports commando, as are men and women in 
other fields of sports adventure. 


FAREWELL AND HAIL 

Three aging sports stars bowed out last week, 
and one, unbowed, elected to stay in. We salute 
all four of them. Maurice Richard, the fiery, 
39-year-old Rocket who has scored 626 goals, 
finally has been convinced by injuries and age 
that he should hereafter promote ice hockey 
from the sidelines. Amos Alonzo Stagg, labeled 
on sports pages “The Grand Old Man of Foot- 
ball,” also called it quits as volunteer advisory 
coach for Stockton College, California. “For the 
past 70 yeai's I have been a coach,” Mr. Stagg 
wrote. “At 98 years of age, it seems a good time 
to stop.” Lou Groza, known as ‘“The Toe” in 
Cleveland and throughout pro football, decided 
after 10 National League seasons and a record 


Some call them foolhardy; we call them brave. 
A few moralists question their right to risk their 
lives; we feel that so long as they are taking cal- 
culated risks without obvious danger to spec- 
tators or others in their path, it is their privilege 
and their honor. 

Campbell said in England before he left for 
Utah and his near -tragic trial that he doesn’t 
like “uncalculated risks. There is always a fac- 
tor of ignorance in these projects,” he added, 
“even after a design is tested and retested, and 
to my nervous mind that is enough danger.” 

Men climb mountains and fail, or succeed, 
and go on to harder challenges. Of his own effort 
to better John Cobb's land record (Cobb was 
killed when his speedboat disintegr ated on Loch 
Ness in 1952), Donald Campbell also said; “The 
whole idea is a little like climbing a mountain, 
but there’s no summit to it. You’re trying to 
better anything mankind has done before.” 

These are good words. The challenge in the 
dangerous sports outweighs the hazard; the tri- 
umph over fear enriches mankind as much as 
does the conquest of space and time. 

Men are trying here and elsewhere to reach 
the moon, the stars and other planets, as they 
used to explore the seas and deserts. Campbell 
was right when he said, “While it’s frightfully 
exciting to think of going to the moon, there’s 
still a lot to be learned on this planet.” 


number of field goals (131) that a sore back 
made it advisable, at 36, to yield to the bright 
young men of the Cleveland Browns. 

Meanwhile, Stan Musial, admired in St. Louis 
and throughout baseball as “The Man,” decided 
— at the same age as the Rocket — that he would 
try for at least one more World Series chance. 

The sports scene must be impoveiashed by 
these three departures. But a decision to go when 
the going is good is difficult for the best men in 
every walk of life. Sport also gains when its top 
stars reveal moral and mental maturity, when 
they prove that humility can be combined with 
intense competitiveness. 

As for Stan Musial, we hope his decision is 
wise. Maybe the game does owe him one last 
big year. 
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The Hamilton Weatherproof* is brought to meticulous perfection in countless 
unseen ways. The oil used to lubricate it, for example, is made in Hamilton's own miniature 
oil refinery at a cost of over $6000 a pint. This kind of quality is built into every 
watch bearing the Hamilton name. Magnificent to give or own. At Hamilton 
Jewelers in the U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
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BALTIMORE’S 
BUBBLE BURSTS 


Paul Richards and his youthful Orioles made a strong 
run for the pennant until the Yankees destroyed them 


by ROY TERRELL 

T hrough five long months andl40 
gamestheBaltimoreOriolesplayed 
like champions. Sometimes they led 
the American League, sometimes 
they fell behind. Always they scram- 
bled, a young team shaking off its 
mistakes by playing over its head. 


Because they played that way, and 
because it was the kind of a season 
and the kind of a league in which 
anyone might win, a nation of base- 
ball fans fell in love with them and 
began to believe the Orioles might 
really fly to a pennant. Last weekend 
the Yankees shot them down. 

In the most important series of the 


year the Yankees won the first game 
behind Whitey Ford, and the 4-2 
score was not as close as it sounds. 
They won the second game 5-3 by 
hitting the ball harder and taking ad- 
vantage of every break. And on Sun- 
day in a double-header the Yankees 
played the most aggressive baseball 
they have played all season, stretch- 




ing base hits, forcing the Orioles into 
hurried mistakes. They won that 
third game 7-3, and they won the 
fourth 2-0 on Ralph Terry’s superb 
two-hitter and, when it was all over, 
the Yankees led the league by four 
games with only a double handful to 
play. The Orioles, who came into Yan- 
kee Stadium tied for first place, went 
home to think about next year. 

The Orioles did not collapse; they 
were beaten by a better ball club. 
This is not a good Yankee team com- 
pared to those of the past. The field- 
ing has been erratic, the base-run- 
ning unspectacular; over the season 
the Yankees have had neither the 
brilliant pitching of the Orioles nor the 
speed and defensive talent of the 
White Sox. At the plate they are in- 
consistent. But apparently you can- 
not beat the Yankees in a big series, 
even today. 

Although the Orioles did not fold 
under the pressure, they bent slight- 
ly and that was all the Yankees need- 
ed. Where the Orioles made an occa- 


sional mistake (dclozc), the Yankees 
made none. When Paul Richards was 
slow to make a decisive move, Casey 
Stengel was quick, which only proves 
that Richards is still a genius, junior 
grade, with a few more things to 
learn. And always the Yankees could 
call upon that reservoir of experience 
and steadiness which comes only 
from having been down the same 
rough road so many times before. 
They also were able to call on that old 
Yankee invention, the home run. 

Because of the home run, no team 
playing the Yankees ever feels com- 
fortable, even with a three-run lead 
in the ninth inning. It was true when 
Ruth and Gehrig were around and it 
is true today; almost unnoticed, this 
1960 club has become the most pro- 
lific home-run hitting Yankee team 
of all time. Before the season is over, 
the Yankees are almost certain to 
break their American League record 
of 190, which came in 1956, Mickey 
Mantle’s 52-homer year. 

No one will hit 52 this time, but a 


lot of people have contributed to the 
total: Roger Maris 39, Mantle 35, 
Moose Skowron 25, Yogi Berra 15, 
Tony Kubek and Cletis Boyer 13 
apiece, Hector Lopez 9. It is the home 
run that has kept the Yankees in the 
I960 pennant race and it was the 
home run that broke Baltimore’s back 
last Friday night in the first game 
of the series. 

The Friday crowd, which eventual- 
ly was to grow to 49,217, the largest 
to watch a single night game in the 
American League all year, was slow 
to arrive but as it built up, so, too, 
did the tension that hung over the 
huge old Stadium in The Bronx. It 
enveloped the young Orioles, who 
had never faced a situation quite like 
this before, and it even slipped in- 
side the classically calm exterior of 
the Yankees. Both teams were quiet. 
Very quiet. 

Richards held a short pregame 
meeting in the visiting clubhouse. 
There was no pep talk. “That’s the 
coniinued 



SAD LOSER Paul Richards had looked upon Yankee series as “most important I 
ever managed.” Hi.s utter defeat was tempered by bright hopes for his young team. 


BALTIMORE BUBBLE con(t»U(!(2 

one thing we don’t need,” he said. 
‘‘The problem now is to keep them 
loose. I warned them again to watch 
out for Ford’s pickoff move, and the 
pitchers and catchers went down the 
Yankee roster. That’s all. Lord, 
we've been through this all season; 
there’s no reason to do anything dif- 
ferent now.” 

Over in the Yankee clubhouse, 
Stengel fiddled interminably with his 
lineup cards until he hit upon the 
right combination, then went out to 
sit on the bench and entertain the 
writers with stories, some of them 
new. 

Just when it seemed that everyone 
present would clutch his throat from 
the pressure, stagger wildly around 
in small circles and fall kicking to the 
ground, the Yankee organization, 
like the British Empire upon which 
it is patterned, came nobly through. 
Out of the public-address system 
boomed the pear-shaped tones of Bob 
Shepherd, the stadium P.A. man. 

‘‘The Yankee ground crew . . . 


which holds the major league record 
of 42.3 seconds . . . for covering the 
field . . . will now attempt to break 
that record.” While neighbor looked 
at neighbor in disbelief— and Balti- 
more’s Steve Barber, who was trying 
to warm up, looked around in disgust 
— the record-setting ground crew 
leaped into violent action. One rec- 
ord setter, a little too violent, fell 
down; before he could regain his feet, 
the huge cylinder that holds the tar- 
paulin had rolled halfway up his leg. 
For a moment it was touch and go 
whether his co-workers would keep 
rolling in pursuit of the record and 
leave their friend’s imprint forever- 
more upon the Yankee infield, or 
back off. Yankee-haters will be sur- 
prised to learn they did the hu- 
mane thing. Back went the cylinder, 
out came the fallen and away went 
any chance for a record. The time was 
not announced. 

“I didn’t think a record could count 
unless it was really raining,” said 
one fan. 

‘‘I didn't even know there was a 
record,” said another. 


For three innings Barber and Ford 
pitched scoreless baseball, a pair of 
very good left-handers separated by 
10 years of age and — what eventually 
turned out to be more important — 10 
years of big league experience. In the 
fourth, Barber offered Hector Lo- 
pez what Nellie Fox likes to call ‘‘the 
ever-popular hanging curve ball,” 
and Lopez hit it high in the air, down 
the right-field line, off Jackie Brandt’s 
wildly outstretched glove— and into 
the crowd for a home run. It was only 
the ninth home run of the year for Lo- 
pez but his fifth in eight games. Sooner 
or later all the Yankees get the bug. 

No. 39 for Maris 

In the fifth, Bobby Richardson 
singled and Maris hit a Barber slider 
deep into the lower right-field stands, 
near the Yankee bullpen. Only five of 
Maris’ home runs have been hit off 
left-handed pitching but there was 
little question about this one. Brandt 
started back, digging hard, then 
slowed and jogged to the low fence, 
watching the ball catch up with him, 
pass over his head and, finally, disap- 
pear into the eager arms of the crowd. 

The final Yankee run came on a 
walk to Lopez, Clete Boyer’s single 
into center and a ground ball back to 
Barber, who made the courageous 
mistake of trying for an inning-ending 
double play, which missed. The Ori- 
oles finally scored with two out in the 
ninth, forcing Stengel to take Ford 
out and bring in Bobby Shantz. The 
big hit was a bases-loaded single by 
Jim Busby, but then Shantz struck 
out Marv Breeding on three pitches. 
The Yankees led, in the series and in 
the duel for the pennant, one game to 
none. 

‘‘I brought another left-hander in 
to pitch to their right-handers,” said 
Stengel in the dressing room later, 
scratching his white hair, ‘‘because 
I didn’t want to see those left-hand 
hitters, particularly that Gentile, 
come in there.” 

Despite the Yankee home runs, the 
Orioles gave all the credit to Ford. 
He has beaten them 26 times since 
they came into the league in 1954, 
and even in what has been a bad year 
for Whitey, he has been tough on 
Baltimore. 

‘‘I don’t know what he throws 
those other teams,” said Walt Dropo, 
‘‘but the way he pitches against us, 
I don’t see how he ever loses.” 

That same night the White Sox 
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lost to Detroit 4-3 on an eighth-inning 
home run by Harry Chiti and fell 
four games behind the Yankees in the 
loss column. This not only made 
Stengel rejoice but gave a slight 
measure of comfort to Richards as 
well. “I may not be as happy as 
Stengel today,” he said in the club- 
house before Saturday’s game, “but 
maybe I feel a little better than 
A1 Lopez.” 

“It was good to get that first one,” 
Stengel said, waiting for Saturday’s 
game to begin, “because now they 
can’t get them all so I guess that puts 
us in a better spot, especially if we 
can get some of those home runs.” 

The Yankees got their home runs 
again. It was a good ball game, a 
very good ball game, and it took the 
Yankees a long time to put Chuck 
Estrada down. As a matter of fact, 
it took three hours and one minute, 
and Estrada, first pitcher in the 
American League to win 17 games, 
never went completely down, just 
far enough. 

In the first inning, with Lopez on' 
base. Mantle hit a ball deep into the 
upper right-field stands, a real triple- 
decker, for a 2-0 lead. 

In the third, the Orioles loaded 
the bases with none out, but Bob 
Turley then set down Gene Wood- 
ling, Jim Gentile and Brooks Robin- 
son, 1 — 2—3. Turley was in trouble 
again in the fourth but wiggled out, 
getting Estrada to hit into a double 
play. In the fifth, Woodling walked, 
Gentile singled, and Robinson sin- 
gled Woodling home. Later Richards 
could only shake his head. “Tf the 
same three guys who got us the run 
in the fifth had hit like that in the 
third, we’d have had 16 runs.” Even 
without 16 runs, the Orioles tied the 
score in the sixth when Gus Triandos 
socked one into the left-field seats. 

Then Berra hit one into the right- 
field seats and the Yankees led 3-2. 
Then Gentile hit one upstairs to keep 
Mantle’s ball company and the score 
was tied. By this time Turley was 
long gone, so was Shantz, so was 
Bill Stafford, and Jim Coates was 
soon to go, as Stengel maneuvered 
his pitchers, taking them out at the 
first sign of weakness, hitting for them 
when there was a chance to score a 
run. 

For the Orioles, however, Estrada 
was still around and perhaps this 
was Richards’ only error. In the eighth 
continued 



BALTIMORE BUBBLE continued 

Berra hit a hard bounding ball down 
to first base which took a bad hop 
and glanced off Gentile’s arm, going 
out into center field. Yogi hustled it 
into a double. Skowron was walked, 
intentionally. Estrada, tiring visibly, 
walked Pinch-hitter John Blanchard, 
unintentionally, to load the bases. 
Then Bobby Richardson hit a line 
drive back to Estrada; it bounced 
off the pitcher’s glove, out into right 
field and two Yankee runs scored. 
That was the ball game, and the 
Yankees led two games to none. 

“It was an odd game to watch,” 
said Stengel. “Everybody was hitting 
the ball over the buildings. I started 
to hit for Richardson, but I needed 
him to play second base.” 

“They outplayed us and they out- 
hit us,” said Richards. “That's all 
there is to it. Tomorrow it looks 
like we have to draw to the inside 
straight.” 

Tomorrow was Sunday, and while 
rain fell on almost 55,000 fans, and 
delayed the start of the double-head- 
er nearly an hour, Richards sat in his 
office, talking to visitors. “I guess it's 
up to Fisher and Pappas,” he said. 
“Who’s pitching for them?” 


Somebody told him Art Ditmar 
and Ralph Terry. “That's right,” 
said Richards. “Terry. I’d almost 
forgotten they had him.” 

The Yankees won the first game 
easily behind the pitching of Ditmar 
and Jim Coates and with the benefit 
of a four-run third inning. Tony Ku- 
bek started it with a home run; and 
while no other Yankees hit home 
runs that long afternoon, Yankee 
doubles and triples fell around the 
Orioles like raindrops. Jack Fisher, 
who had won his last six games and 
pitched three consecutive shutouts 
in that stretch, couldn’t get a man 
out in the third inning and was fol- 
lowed by Hoyt Wilhelm, Jerry Walk- 
er and Billy Hoeft. The Yankees 
piled up 12 hits and ran the Orioles 
ragged. Ron Hansen, the fine young 
shortstop, made a bad cut-off of a 
throw from the outfield when, if he 
had let the ball go through, Hector 
Lopez might well have been caught 
going into third base. Woodling mis- 
played a Richardson hit into a triple. 

The last game of the series, the one 
which really sent the Orioles back 
home very ill — and maybe dead— 
was the most professionally accom- 
plished of all. Terry had a no-hitter 
through seven innings; his opponent. 


Milt Pappas, gave up only five. But 
in the fourth inning a pop-fly double 
by Richardson fell in short right field 
between three converging Orioles to 
set up a Yankee run. Terry bunted 
Richardson to third and Kubek 
scored him with a sacrifice fly. The 
other Yankee run came in the eighth 
when Pappas loaded the bases with 
one out, and Berra, now a pinch hit- 
ter, hit another sacrifice fly. Terry 
didn’t need that second run. He 
didn’t put an Oriole on base until the 
seventh, when Robinson walked. The 
first Baltimore hit was a single by 
Hansen which bounced over third 
base in the eighth inning; the second 
and last was a single into left center 
by Jackie Brandt in the ninth with 
two out. 

There were still two weeks to go 
and maybe the Yankees weren’t in 
just yet, but they were awfully close. 
They hadn’t bombed the Orioles out 
of sight, as they might have in the 
old days, but in those four games the 
Yankees finally managed to prove 
something they had been unable to 
prove in 140 earlier games spread 
across a season. They were, once 
again, the best team in the American 
League. The Orioles could wait until 
next year. bno 



Kodak Sound 8 Projector comes with microphone for recording your own commentary . . . less than S346. See your dealer. 


NOW! ADD SOUND TO YOUR 8mm MOVIES! 


New projector by Kodak lets you add family voices, music, sound effects 


Now — from Kodak comes an 8mm 
movie projector that lets you add 
sound to every scene you take. Think 
how wonderful it will be to have 
your own children’s voices on the 
films you make of them ... to be 
able to add background music that 
sets off your pictures ... to have 
your own recorded commentary as 
your movie goes from scene to scene ! 

You can take all your 8mm “silent 
films,” old or new, and turn them 
into “talking pictures” with the new 
Kodak Sound 8 Projector. 

You just have your films mag- 
Price is subject to 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y 

SEE KODAK’S "THE EO SULLIVAN SHOW" AND "OZZIE AND HARRIET" 


netically “striped” for sound, project 
them onto your screen, and start 
recording right on the film, It’s as 
simple as that! If you make a mis- 
take, just reverse the film and re- 
record the way you want. 

And because this projector is made 
by Kodak, you know it will show 
your movies at their best and give 
you faithful sound — hour after hour, 
year after year. 

See the Kodak Sound 8 Projec- 
tor demonstrated at your Kodak 
dealer’s. Many dealers offer terms 
as low as 10% down. 
change without notice. 



Add music or other sound 
effects as you project the 
film, using your record 
player or tape recorder. 
Cimimecuary can be re- 
corded at the same time. 
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Magnificent new sweaters 
with that "most maie iook''l 



The awesome Northern Lights 
inspired the bold patterns 
and adventurous colors of these 
rugged McGregor sweaters. New, 
Ijrush-textured— and bulky-knit— 
“Orion”* acrylic makes them 
luxuriou-sly warm — completely 
washable, too. Typically 
McGregor, this combination of 
lofty good looks and down-to- 
earth practicality! 

A — Greenlander Pullover — easy-to- 
wcar boat-neck pullover in olive, 
blue and frost-white pattern. $13.95. 

B — Icelander Reversible Jacket — 

One side, bulky knit of “Orion”, the 
other, poplin of “Dacron”* polyester 
fiber and cotton. Hood of “Dacron” 
and cotton. $35. 

C — Greenlander Snowbird — rib-trim 
cardigan with full zipper front 
closing . . . ribbed cuffs. $17.95. 

D— Icelander Shawl Pullover— solid- 
color shawl collar and cuffs contrast 
with colorful “stripe” pattern. $15.00. 
E— Greenlander Hi-Vee Pullover— bold 
and bulky sweater with new Hi-Vee 
crew neck (opposite page). $13.95. 

AH sweaters shown also boy-sized, 
boy-priced. 

*Du Ponl’s rcgUiercd iradcmarks. 
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The fun is In the wearing when you’re wearing a the famous practicality of “Orion” . . . easy washa- 
handsomc, head-turning sweater of 100% “Orion”* bility, shrink and stretch resistance. They’re ike 
acrylic fiber. Burly and masculine as their Icelandic sweaters for all winter . . . wear them in fun ! 
counterparts, these luxurious brushed knits have all ’Du Font's trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 

IF BOLD, BURLY AND BRUSHED ORLON’cfflB^ 


ACRYLIC FIBER 
NCS FOB SETTEB I 




BERMUDA 


, her pleasant wa//s, 
her Island beauty, capture you. Hours pass by gayiy 
in these holiday Islands. Hours full of swimming and loafing on a 
soft sandy beach, fishing and sailing, golf and tennis. Picnicking in a 
quiet cove. Dancing in a star-lit night. Shopping and sightseeing. 

Here, all is peaceful and unhurried. People take the lime to enjoy 
living. Friendliness and courtesy prevail. Old customs are lovingly 
retained. Traditional ceremonies proclaim Bermuda’s Common- 
wealth allegiance. In many historic sights you can relive the 
Islands’ past. And all about you is the sparkling beauty of blue sea 
and sky and brUliantly-coloured flowers. Your travel agent knows 
all about Bermuda, how to get there and where you’ll enjoy staying. 
Why not see him soon. The Bermuda J'rade Development Board, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 





HOW THE 'WILD CARD’ WORKS 

College football’s new “wild card” rule permits a 
' team to send a “free” substitute into the game 
1 after each play. Whether lie stays in lor one play 
' or 20, he ran be sent l)ack a.s often as the coach 
desires as long a.s he is designated as the “free” 
substitute and not a serious replacement. (Serious 
replacements are allowed only one “re-entry" per 
period; then they have to become “free” substi- 
tutes themselves). Coaches introduced the rule 
last winter, osten.sihly to permit proper employ- 
ment of specialists, but the substitute also can be- 
come a mere messenger between bench and team. 

On football’s first l)ig weekend, one coach 
promptly and devastatingly exploited the new 
rule. Sealed high up in a press-box radio booth, 
where he had a better view of the patterns and 
tactics of the game than he would have liad at 
ground level, Oregon State’s (’oach Tommy I’ro- 
thro telephoned his instructions before each play 
I to an assistant on the bench; these were transmit- 
ted to the “wild card” substitute, who took them 
onto the field. The upshot: Oregon State defeated 
use (an 18-point favorite) by a score of M 0 to 
provide one of 19H0’s first major college upsets. 

Writer Tobin sat next to Frothro throughout 
the experiment. This i.s liis account of tlie first 
football game ever completely quarterbacked by 
remote control. 




HIGH-LEVEL 

STRATEGY 

by JACK TOBIN 


H iiLi- 0 , hello,” Tommy Prothro barked into the tele- 
phone headset. “It doesn't work,” he said, turning 
to a telephone maintenance man. “It’s got to work, 
how else can I run my team?” 

“They haven’t plugged their set in on the field.” tlie 
phoneman said. 

Moments later Prothro was connected with Doug 
Bradley, the Oregon State backfielcl coach. Bradley’s 
job was to relay Head Coach JVolhro’s instructions to 
Bob Wat-son, his first assistant, who was in charge on 
the field. With Prothro in the Los Angeles Coliseum 
radio booth was Hon Siegrist, co-captain and blocking 
back on Protliro’s first Beaver club in Ifloo. 

Prothro was tense. This was to be the last meeting 
Ijetween these old rivals until November 16, 1968. Only 
three times since 1916 had Oregon State defeated USC, 
and never in the five-year reign of Tommy Prothro had 
Oregon State won in Los Angeles. Only one starter from 
Prothro’s so-so 19.59 team was playing, Wingback Art 
Gilmore. Most of the rest were sophomores, and 16 of 
them would be playing in their first varsity game. 
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tions. They wanted most to conserve 
the Beavers’ limited manpower and 
to keep the 16 first-year men from 
playing both on defense and offense, 
This system was in the charge of 
Bud Gibbs, a pre-Prothro letterman 
end at CSC. Line Coach Bob Ze- 
linka, ex-UCLA, was to handle the 
defense. 

In front of Prothro as play began 
were elaborate game plans charted 
on yellow, legal-size paper. A newly 
lighted cigarette smoldered in the ash 
tray in front of him. Another was in 
his mouth. His lighter snapped on 
brightly as USC ran its first play. 

“We didn’t play that sweep inside 
out, Doug,” Prothro snapped over 
hi.s phone. “Let’s get straight now.” 

USC made little progress in its se- 
ries of downs, and Marlin McKeever, 
the All-America end making his 
debut at fullback, punted dead on 
the CSC 36. 


HIGH LEVEL contiinied 

“Hello, Doug,” Prothro called. 
“Stay right here with me from now 
on. Don’t leave for any reason. 

“You got those quarterbacks with 
you? You’d just better have them 
so when we get the ball we’re ready 
to go. 

“Man,” he said a few seconds lat- 
er, “let’s get going.” 

It was 8:02 p.m. “Doug,” Prothro 
remembered with a start, “have the 
manager give you the extra-point tee. 


the rubber one. Have it with you all 
the time. We might need it.” 

It was 8:04 p.m. when Amos 
Marsh, an end from Wallowa, Ore. 
kicked off for Oregon State to the 
USC 23. “He’s been kicking off into 
the end zone for two weeks,” Prothro 
said, “I guess he’s more nervous than 
I am.” 

Prothro had good reason to be 
nervous. Last spring, after passage 
of the “wild card” rule, he and his 
staff devised an intricate card system 
intended to keep track of substitu- 


Missing person 

“What’s Gilmore doing on the 
bench?” Prothro asked frantically. 
“He’s supposed to be in the game. 
Get him in. 

“Fullback 11, Fullback 11,” Pro- 
thro repeated as the Beavers took 
over on offense. 

“You’ve got to run them in a little 
quicker,” Prothro added as the first 
shuttleman went in. Fullback Hank 
Rivera got seven yards on a sweep 
around right end. 

“Fullback 12, Fullback 12,” Pro- 
thro called, repeating to be sure 
Bradley heard correctly. 

Don Kasso, a junior tailback from 
Berkeley, Calif., swept around right 
end for 21 yards and a first down on 
the Trojan 35. 

"Quick sweep, quick sweep,” Pro- 
thro told the bench, directing the 
tailback to go wide around the end 
farthest from the near sideline. “He 
[Kasso] made a fine move on that 
one,” Prothro said a moment later, 
turning to Siegrist, whose binoculars 
were trained on USC’s defensive 
alignment. 

Kasso got only two yards cutting 
in at right tackle on the sweep play. 
But Oregon State appeared to be 
marching. 

“Fullback 11, Fullback 11,” he 
called. This got the Beavers seven 
yards at left end, due mostly to a 
fine fake and cut by Halfback Art 
Gilmore. 

Two quick plays, a sweep by Kasso 



for seven yards and a buck up the 
middle by Rivera, left Oregon State 
with third and one on the USC 16. 

“Quick sweep right,” Prothro 
yelled. “That's the block, that sprung 
him,” he said to no one in particular as 
Kasso turned the corner for the touch- 
down. “He’s in, he’s in, Doug! 

“Send Mason in to hold, Ankerson 
kicking.” Grimm Mason, a senior 
tailback from Watsonville, Calif., 
held the ball as Tim Ankerson, a soph- 
omore quarterback from Santa Ana, 
Calif., kicked the extra point, and 
after five minutes and 27 seconds 
of the game Oregon State led 7 0. 

Prothro knocked on the wood under 
the Formica-topped work counter. 

“That’s more like it, Doug, more 
like it,” he .said next as .Marsh got off 
a high kickoff which Halfback Jerry 
Traynham took on the Trojan 20. 

"Oh boy, who was that? He put 
his head down. Keep it up, boy, keep 
it up. You’ve got to see 'em to hit 
’em,” Prothro said angrily. A moment 
later he shouted: “Fumble! Fumble! 
Our ball, Doug, our ball.” Oregon 
State had recovered on the USC 29. 

“Fullback strong end hook,” Fro- 
thro called. Sophomore Tailback 
Terry Baker was trapped for a four- 
yard loss. 

“Who’s that hurt?” Prothro asked 
anxiously. “Gilmore? 'Peli Bud [Gibbsl 
that when Gilmore goes back in he’s 
got to go back free. He’s used up his 
entries.” Prothro was referring to an- 
other substitution rule that permits 
any player to re-enter the game once 
in each quarter. He can go in subse- 
quent times only as a wild card. 

“Doug, tell ’em to be sure and go 
by that man with the orange arm 
[the check-in official for substitu- 
tions] when they go in. 

“Strong right option,” Prothro 
snapped. The play went for five yards 
to the Trojan 28 but it was fourth 
down and nine yards to go. Prothro 
ordered a field-goal attempt: “Send 
in Mason to hold. Marsh kicking. 

“Nope. No good,” he sighed as the 
ball fell short and to the left. “Doug, 
what's wrong with Gilmore? Is he 
hurt bad? Find out. Let me know. 

“Oh, he’s O.K., fine, fine. Remem- 
ber he’s got to go in free.” 

USC started a drive on its own 28 
that seemed destined to reach the 
end zone. It moved down to the 
Beaver five. When it was second and 
goal to go, Prothro slowly got to his 
feet. 


“I’ve got to stretch or I’ll die,” he 
said, getting up with great care. He 
was protecting his back, which he 
Tad strained a few days before. A 
moment later his bad back was for- 
gotten. “Fumble! Fumble!” Prothro 
yelled as USC Quarterback Al Pru- 
kop lost the ball, and OSC recovered 
on its own seven. 

“Be ready, Doug, T might say 
punt,” Prothro warned as he called 
play 11. It was a wingback reverse 
and Gilmore picked up 1-1 yards. But 
Oregon State failed to gain any more 
yardage. 

“Punt,” Prothro ordered. “Now 
Doug, tell Bud the next Lime vve get 


booth, Prothro looked tired and grim. 
“I feel like I’ve been out there all 
the way,” he said. Beside him, Sieg- 
rist was carefully going over Polaroid 
prints of USC defenses made during 
the first half. 

Fullback Chuck Marshall returned 
Dave Morgan's kickoff 10 yards to 
the Beaver 19, and Prothro went to 
work again. 

“Fullback 11,” he called, '['hi-s time 
USC was waiting for Gilmore, and 
the reverse around left end gained 
only four yards. Terry Baker’s “spot 
pass to the weak end” was broken up 
by Morgan. 

“92 pass,” Prothro called, and it 



ACTING ON HIS OWN. CENTER DEBISSCHOP (SO) GRABS FUMBLE ON SEVEN-YARD LINE 


the ball I’m going to send in one 
man to quick-kick. 

“Don’t send any offensive person- 
nel in. Get a center with you. Have 
him tell Mason [the tailback] to line 
up at wingback, buck the end and 
cover (protect the kicker]. 

“Our team sure looks tired, Ron,” 
Prothro said to Siegrist. “But maybe 
they're a little tired too.” 

With a minute to go before the half 
ended, Prothro painfully pushed him- 
self up from his chair. 

“Ron, it's yours,” he said. “I’m 
going down. Don’t let anyone in.” 
Prothro left for the dressing room 
and the half-time intermission. 

When he returned to the radio 


clicked for seven yards and a first 
down on Oregon State’s 40. \ reverse 
to Gilmore got only a yard. 

“41 pass,” Prothro ordered, and it 
went from Baker to Amos Marsh for 
22 yards and a first down on the Tro- 
jan 87. 

Baker got two yards at left tackle. 
On a “41 pass” call by Prothro. Bak- 
er found all his receivers covered. He 
took off around left end for nine 
yards and a first down on the 26. 

“92 pass, 92 pass!” Prothro called 
excitedly. Ankerson raced onto the 
field with the call. Deliberately Terry 
Baker took the snap from center, 
started off as if to sweep, then threw 
continuerl 
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HIGH LEVEL ro»{inueci 

a running pass out of the single wing 
to Gilmore. The play gained 21 yards. 
CSC had a first down on the five. 

‘‘Sweep 12, sweep 12 with Kas- 
so,” was the coach’s command. Tail- 
back Don Kasso entered for Baker 
and powered over left tackle for three 
yards to the two. 

“30, 30,” Prothro called. “Doug, 
have Baker right with you for the 
next one. 

“Come on, blocking back!” Prothro 
yelled as the ball snapped into Mar- 
shall's hands and he charged behind 
Ankerson. 

“He got it, he got it,” Prothro 
said, throwing his hands up in a salute 
of happiness as Marshall scored. 

“Ankerson to kick,” he called, 
quickly getting back to business. 
Ankerson booted the point, and Ore- 
gon State led 14-0. There were still 24 
minutes to go. 

“Don’t let down, don’t let down, 
Doug,” Prothro warned. “Tell Wat- 
son to tell ’em not to let down.” 

As use marched into Oregon State 
territory late in the third period, 
Prothro barked: “We’re not hustling. 
Tell ’em to carry it to them now. Be 
aggressive. Don't relax.” 

use Quarterback Al Prukop fum- 
bled again. 

“The bishop’s got it. The bishop’s 
got it,” Siegrist yelled, watching 
closely through his glasses as sopho- 
more Center Dick DeBisschop of San 


Anselmo, Calif., recovered on the 
use 42. 

Prothro called a variety of plays, 
but Oregon State couldn’t get rolling 
and X.TSC again took possession of 
the ball. 

“Pressure, pressure,” Prothro called 
down. “Put the pressure on that pass- 
er. Don't let him pray back there. 
Doug,” he reiterated after two plays, 
“We’re not getting much pressure. 
Pressure, pressure. That’s the only 
thing a passer feels. Hey,” he added, 
“ask Watson how tired we look.” 

use dominated the fir.st part of 
the final period and midway in the 
quarter penetrated to the Oregon 
State 17, third and two. Then Denny 
Pieters, a guard from Salem, Ore., 
slashed in to drop Quarterback Ben 
Charles for a 12-yard loss. 

The tide turns 

“Fourth down, fourth down, come 
on boys,” Prothro said softly. Then 
he yelled; “No gain. Our ball!” 

As the Beavers came up to the line, 
Prothro called down: “35’s the play, 
Doug.” Then in an aside to Siegrist: 
“Kasso’s hurt though, how can we 
move the ball?” Siegrist didn’t an- 
swer. Marshall made three yards. 

“30, 30” was Prothro’s next call. 
“We haven’t got the personnel to 
make a first down,” he complained, 
turning away from the field as the 
Beavers huddled. 

“Kasso’s hurt. Gilmore’s limping 
and I don’t want to run him. Rivera 



is out with the knee. We just haven’t 
got enough manpower.” 

Marshall got two yards. “Fullback 
11,” Prothro ordered, and Gilmore 
brought a big smile and great relief 
to Prothro’s face as he ran 16 yards 
on his gimpy leg to the USC 48. Gil- 
more got eight more on the same 
play to the Trojan 40, and suddenly 
it looked as though Oregon State 
might score again before the clock 
ran out. 

With a little more than a minute to 
go, Oregon State was on the USC 10. 
“Put Hilliard in, quick,” Prothro or- 
dered. Gene Hilliard .asmallwingback, 
shot into the game and picked up eight 
yards and a first down on the tw'o. 

“Quick sweep. Quick sweep,” Pro- 
thro yelled. Then he got up to leave 
for the dressing room. “You call the 
rest, Ron.” 

“No, I’ll stay,” he reflected as 
Baker was held for no gain. “Run- 
ning pass!” Prothro yelled, but the 
game ended before the Beavers could 
get the play off. 

“Calling a game is tough,” Prothro 
said later. “There’ll be lots of w'eeks 
people will wish I hadn’t. It has its 
disadvantages. Not being close to the 
players, not being able to tell your- 
self how tired they are. Not being 
able to adjust your substitutions ex- 
actly as you w’ant, when you want. 

“But there are more advantages to 
being in the press box and calling 
plays than there are disadvantages. 
You have a better perspective. You 
can see the defenses better and you 
can see your execution better. You're 
like a blind man in a dungeon on that 
field. You never know what's going 
on.” 

Did his signal calling win the 
game? somebody asked. 

“The best signal-caller in the world 
isn’t worth a damn if the team isn’t 
any good. Calling signals didn’t win 
this game. Our team won it by the 
execution of its plays. Sure, 1 spotted 
weaknesses in the USC defense from 
time to time. Dvery defense you set 
up has a weakness. But they sure cor- 
rected them quickly.” 

When reporters told Johnny Mc- 
Kay, Southern California's new 
coach, that Prothro had called all the 
plays from the press box, McKay said 
he saw “nothing wrong with that,” 
but added that he would continue to 
let his quarterbacks call most of the 
plays. “Someofmine,” hesaid,*’ didn’t 
work out so well.” end 




PHOTOGRAPH BARCLAY 


shoe news from the Bates ChairMan: Phi Bales are 

afoot, this season in a new and singular color— Black Forest— rich brown, undertoned with olive. 
Crafted with care, lasted for comfort, these are the latest additions to a long title of tradition. 
Two to tie are shown here: a plain toe brogue and a side seamed version. From $15.95 at all 
fine stores. BATES SHOE COMPANY. Uehsler, Massachusetts. 



YOUNG 
MEN ON A 
SPREE 


Deane Beman, 22, won the 
National Amateur, and he was 
one of the older stars 

by GWILYM BROWN 



BEMAN SKIPS AS CRUCIAl. PUTT DROPS 


AS THE SUM sank behind the 18th 
tee at the St. Louis Country 
Club one day last week, it seemed 
entirely possible that the four semi- 
final spots in the 60th National Ama- 
teur golf championship would soon 
be occupied by fuzzy-cheeked kids. 
Leading the way at one point in 
the quarter-finals was a relatively 
old gentleman of 22 named Deane 


Beman, closely followed by three 
teen-agers. 

As it turned out, of this group 
only Beman and Charles Francis 
Lewis III, who is 19, made it into the 
semifinals. But a third survivor, 
John Farquhar from Amarillo, Texas, 
was only 24 years old, and along with 
the defeated defending champion, 
Jack Nickiaus, and a dozen or so 
other players, he helped make it quite 
clear that tournament golf, at least 
on the amateur level, is becoming a 
young man’s sport. 

Lewis is a case in point. Called 
Junior Junior to distinguish him from 
his father, a pro at the Little Rock 
Country Club, he has a swing that 
belongs in a bowling alley. He 
crouches low over the ball, then leans 
w'ay back on his right foot, his head 
swaying like a metronome. His back- 
swing is exceptionally short, his down- 
swing begins with a loop and a violent 
lurch to the left. But, oddly enough, 
the re.sults are good, and he plays 
with such confidence that it never 
occurs to him that he will lose. Lewis 
met Defending Champion Kicklaus 
(SI, Sept. 12), only 20 himself, in the 
fourth round of match play. Nick- 
iaus was 10 under par for the first 
three rounds, had been playing bril- 
liantly, and apparently w'as headed 
for his second championship in a 
row. What did Lewis think? "I knew 
he was playing good,” Lewis said, 
‘‘but I thought maybe he’d have a 
letdown and I’d beat him.” He did, 
too, when Nickiaus’ putting went 
sour. 

His victory made Lewis the story 
of the tournament. Large, apprecia- 
tive galleries goggled at his peculiar 
style, and then gasped as he hit many 
shots close to the cup. He .sailed 
through the fifth and sixth rounds, 
and it wasn’t until he met Bob Gard- 
ner, 39, a former California and New’ 
York Metropolitan champion, that 
he faltered. Gardner was meeting his 
third consecutive 19-year-old and his 
game w’as beginning to tire. Time 
after time he and Lewis failed to cash 
in on their chances. Finally, on the 
35th, Gardner banged in an 11-foot 
putt for a winning par, and the match 
ended. ‘‘I’m all worn out,” he said 
as he tottered off the green tow’ard 
the quiet sanctity of his hotel room. 
“I’m a nervous wreck.” 

The one person who wasn’t a nerv- 
ous wreck, of course, was Beman, 
whom Gardner would meet in the 


final. Beman’s only scare in the tour- 
nament came in a hard fought quar- 
ter-final match — the week’s best — 
with Bill Hyndman III, the tall 44- 
year-old long-ball hitter from Phila- 
delphia. Hyndman, second to Beman 
in the 1959 British Amateur, is one of 
the finest golfers in the country, but 
until he absorbs some of the courage 
of youth on the putting greens he wdll 
never w'in an important event. 

Beman took a three-hole lead after 
only four had been played. Hynd- 
man, following approach shots that 
bounced to within tw’o, six, 10 and 
three feet from the hole, scored four 
birdies to even the match after nine 
holes. But Hyndman was w’orking 
very hard over every shot and every 
putt. The physical strain finally af- 
fected his usually faultless swing. 
Lashing into an iron shot to the 188- 
yard 16th, he shanked the ball far 
over into the 17th fairway and lost 
the hole. The next two holes W'ere 
halved in par, but the match ended 
on the first extra hole when Beman 
stood up to a 15-foot putt and rapped 
it into the cup as casually as if he had 
been taking a practice swing. 

Against Gardner in the final Beman 
shot a 3-under-par 68 in the morn- 
ing for a three-hole lead he never 
gave up. Gardner played very good 
golf (he was two over par for the 
day), but Beman chipped two more 
strokes from par in the afternoon and 
closed out the match, rather decisive- 
ly, on the 32nd hole. 

Between now and next year’s Ama- 
teur at Pebble Beach in California, 
Deane Randolph Beman, who is the 
ninth person to have won both the 
U.S. and British Amateurs, will be a 
busy man. He will play next week in 
the World .\mateur Team champion- 
ship at Merion, outside Philadelphia, 
and this winter he will try to keep his 
game in shape while supporting his 
wife Miriam, a 2-year-old daughter 
Amy, and a child the Bemans expect 
in January. He has a degree in busi- 
ness administration to earn at the 
University of Maryland and is hold- 
ing down two jobs in insurance sales 
and public relations. By the time Sep- 
tember 1961 arrives, an older and, 
hopefully, mellower Deane Beman 
will enter the Amateur and discover 
there 50 previously unknown young- 
sters, who, like Junior Junior Lewis, 
are quite eager and quite capable of 
beating him, or Jack Nickiaus, or 
anybody else. end 
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HOLD 

YOUR 

HORSES! 


NOW QANTAS FLIES TO ROME 


Here comes the sweetest chariot of all to Italy . . . the luxurious Qantas 707 jet! First lap 
leaps from San Francisco and New York to London; second scoots you straight to Rome. And 
all the while, you gallop along at nearly ten miles a minute — with 21,600 horses to whoosh 
you on your way! Want to make sure you get aboard? Race straight to any travel agent — or 
Qantas in New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Honolulu, and Vancouver. (Also BOAC, 
general sales agents, in major U.S. cities.) QANTAS Australia’s Round-ths-World Jet Airline 

in association with A,; India, BOAC, S.A.A., TEAL | J 
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AFT£R AN EARLY PRACTICE RUN, DONALD CAMPBELL RESTS IN "BLUEBIRD’S" COCKPIT AS HIS WIFE, TONIA, TAKES HIS SHOES OFF 




A BRAVE CHALLENGE FAILS 

Racing to be the first to do 400 mph, Donald Campbell 
swerved off course, injuring himself and wrecking his car 


by HAYS GOREY 

B i-UKBIRD nosed out onto the oil- 
blackened speed-record lane on 
the Bonneville Salt Flats one morn- 
ing last week and urgently began to 
gather momentum. Passing the 1 ' 
mile mark, the futuristic four-ton car 
drifted ever so slightly off line. Sud- 
denly it catapulted 235 yards through 
the air, crashed thunderously on its 
right side, then bounced upright, but 
with the right wheels missing. 

Rescue men sprinted to the wreck- 
age of the world's most expensive 
automobile. They threw back the 
armored-glass cockpit cover and un- 
strapped the semiconscious driver. 

“Are you all right, Donald?” one 
of them shouted. 


The only reply from 39-year-old 
Donald Campbell, Britain’s fastest 
man on water and aspirant to the 
same distinction on land (SI. Aug. 
22), was an unintelligible mumble. 
Blood spewed from his ear. One eye 
rolled crazily. 

But, bad as he looked, Campbell 
was able to walk from the ambulance 
which took him to a hospital at tiny 
Tooele, Utah. “Tell the hoys to get 
the car in shape,” he ordered Project 
Manager Peter Carr, “so we can have 
another go at it.” Carr had bad news. 
“It’s a complete washout,” he was 
compelled to say. 

More bad news came from Camp- 
bell’s doctors, who discovered a hair- 
line skull fracture. Keither man nor 
machine could possibly be fit before 


the end of Bonneville’s 1960 season. 

Thus ended Campbell's and Brit- 
ain’s dream — at least for this year — 
of exceeding the ]3-year-old British- 
held record of 394.2 mph. The flats 
were now left open for America’s 
husky super hot rodder, Mickey 
Thompson, who a week earlier had 
achieved a one-way record of 406 
mph. Since it takes the average of 
two runs, going and coming back, 
for an absolute record, Thompson 
plans this w’eek to climb into his 
Challenger and try to go more than 
400 mph both w'ays. 

Meanwhile, the flats buzzed with 
Bluebird post-mortems. Most wit- 
nesses supposed that Campbell had 
tried to overcorrect for an incipient 


HIGH-WHEELED "BLUEBIRD” HURTLES ACROSS MOUNTAIN-RINGED FLATS IN ONE OF TEST RUNS WHICH PRECEDED CAMPBELL'S CRASH 



skid, and Campbell himself hinted 
that this was true. At Bonneville 
speeds (one of Campbell's men said 
Bluebird was traveling at 365 mph) 
a small tug on the steering wheel can 
mean disaster. One such tug caused 
the death this summer of Athol Gra- 
ham, an overeager mechanic, in his 
home-built Citi/ of Salt Lake (Sports 
I iJ-USTRATED, Aug. 8). Another sent 
Thompson’s Challenger into a series 
of sickening swoops over the flats 
last month. This was the Califor- 
nian’s clo.sest brush with death in 10 
years at Bonneville. 

As the British headed home this 
week to rebuild Bluebird for another 
try at Bonneville next summer, they 
had at least one consolation : the next 
model will cost only a fraction of the 
.$4.5 million spent (by 89 British 
firms) on the first one. That sum in- 
cluded the original design by Engi- 
neer Lewis Norris, the develooment 
of a hundred and one special com- 
ponents, and a hurry-up assembly 
operation. All told, 750,000 man- 
hours went into the car. The engine 
was not damaged and will be used 
again. Every Briton concerned is 
convinced that this was the car to 
smash the record. They all are ready 
to try again. 

They cannot, however, escape the 
ever more apparent fact that today’s 
land-record cars have outgrown the 
flats. The course is just 13 miles long 
— which means that a driver has only 
six miles in which to accelerate to the 
measured mile and another six miles 
in which to stop. When a man accel- 
erates fast enough to pierce the 400- 
mph barrier within that cramped 
stretch of ground his tiniest errors 
are magnified enormously. 

“I know the salt,” Mickey Thomp- 
son says. ‘‘When you start to slip 
you’ve got to let the car have its way. 
Then slowly, gradually— your sixth 
sense tells you how— you bring it 
back. Do it too fast, as I did a couple 
of weeks ago, and you’ve turned side- 
ways. You’ll flip and roll, and then 
it’s up to fate.” 

To break the record, Campbell 
will have to accelerate next year’s 
Bluebird violently enough to invite 
another smashup. end 
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you to hear the new 
sound in music! 


*7 didn't think it possible ... you 
feci you’re actualUj in u concert hall,” 
says Patrice Mnii.scl. ‘‘Listen 
to new HEVERB and you’ll 

love it, too.” Yon can hear new 
Philco Stereo with REVERB 
at your Philco dealer. 


New Philco REVERB 


. . . tlie Step beyond stereo ! 



I’hik-o REVERB control has 4 c!e- 
jrrec settinca- You can mUl as 
much HBVBRB — nr as little — 
as you want. With a Philco 
KKVEitBaiihonic Sound System 
even a small room beeomes a 
ballroom. A mu.sical miracle you 
ust hear! Only Philco has it. 
itl your Philco dealer is eiiKor 
amaze you with a demonstra- 
tion. Come in today! 


Again Philco is first with the most amazing sound discovery! 
You must hear it to believe it! Philco rkverr erives you the newest, most excitinfc dimension in 
sound. It recreates the actual qualities of sound you hear in a concert hall, a cathedral, or a 
huffe auditorium. It’s as though you were there ... a thrilling, new listening experience ! 

No new records to buy! Exclusive Philco REVERnaphonic Sound System makes any record — 
monaurai, stereo, even old 78’s — sound completely new — alive — different 1 Philco keverr 
transforms AM/FM and tape, too! With this new advance, not only do you have high fidelity 
stei'eo at its finest, but you have an all-new sound — reverr: 

Before you buy any rccord-pJaying instrument, listen to Philco RKVEKRaphonic Sound System! 

UEVERU is yours in a complete selection of stunning new instruments now at your Philco dealer! 


Model ITItoPR isnown above). Besides IhrllUng REVERB, this new pHiIoo Higb F'Uelity 
Slereo console nas tive soease's. (Two Olay msioe-of oulsioe toruo to 30ft. of seMratJon:! 
This model includes: ilghlweigl^t tene arm. cusiom Muui-Mka cnanger, 4o watts peak out- 
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Rex Lardner. free-lonce u riter and nephew of the late humorist Ring 
I.ardner, is a swing-frorn-fhe-heels, no-nonsense golfer. The worst 
nonsense, he has come to believe, is to permit women to clutter up 
the course. Here, in a chapter from his recent hook ‘Out of the Bunker 
and into the Trees' iBobbs-Merrill, $2.95) is Mr. Lardner’s story of 
the golf match that led to his bitter conclusion 

THE ULTIMATE HAZARD 



by REX LARDNER 


■m yoT long ago a professional asked 
/%/ me what I thouglU was the 
^ T greatest hazard in golf. It was 
not the woods, I told him, or the traps 
or the greens. It was lady golfers. He 
had to agree. 

I am not one of those 19th century 
authoritarians, you underslatid, who 
insist that women stay in the kitchen, 


or even in the house. I am all in favor 
of their getting out and having a ball. 
I grant they live longer than men, 
cook better and are better equipped 
to fly a rocket to the moon. 

But let them stay the hell off the 
golf course. 

Their giggles carry from the first 
green to the 9th, and players coming 
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ULTIMATE HAZARD conlinited 

back are in danger from shots made 
by ladies going out. Aware of their 
long life expectancy, they play slowly, 
hunt for a ball for 20 minutes and 
permutate their scores the way they 
figure out who has to pay for what 
after lunch at Sehrafft's. 

I have played a few times with 
women in mixed foursomes— which, 
strictly speaking, isn’t golf, any more 
than mixed doubles is tennis, or wom- 
en's wrestling is wrestling. (Women's 
w'restling is fixed, you know. I’m sur- 
prised Congress hasn’t torn the lid 
off.) So you don’t much care in the 
mixed game whether you win or lose. 
All you want to do is make a jackass 
out of your male opponent and get 
his partner to flare up at him, which 
can sometimes be amusing. 

But playing against a woman in 
competition — that is a grim under- 
taking, all mixed up with chivalry, 
guilt, the libido, the Oedipus and 
goodness knows what else. 

Let me cite the first and only ex- 
perience I had playing against a lady 
golfer, showing the kind of neuras- 
thenic pressure this induces. I was 
seated at the club bar, a leathery, 
altogether homey room with a kind 
of roughhewn atmosphere. I had a 
short whisky in one hand, a menu 


in the other, and I was working my- 
self into the proper mood for a round 
of golf. I anticipated playing a fast 
18, not slowed by a plodding oppo- 
nent; and I was determined to knife 
through any lady foursomes or two- 
somes or whatever klatsch happened 
to be ahead of me. 

The room was deserted except for 
the bartender, Harry. He was steriliz- 
ing the glasses by blowing hot air 
on them and drying them with his 
apron. I was just wondering what 
kind of sandwich to order when a 
rather attractive dark-haired, brown- 
eyed young lady with rosy cheeks 
came in. She was outfitted to the 
nines for golf — a brown tweed skirt, 
action blouse, yellow cardigan sweat- 
er, w'hite wool socks, brown-and- 
white shoes. She was about 5 feet 3 
and weighed, I guess, 130. 

Not paying much attention to her, 
I concentrated on the menu as she 
exchanged a few pleasantries with 
Harry and dowmed a rye. When she 
finished it, she kind of sidled over to 
where I was and asked me if I would 
buy her a drink, hon. 

“Sure.” I said, and ordered for 
both of us. 

“I take it you play golf,” I said. 
She nodded. “I don’t think I ran 
into you here before.” 

It turned out she was a new mem- 


ber. She had joined about two weeks 
before and played only once, but had 
to stop after the 3rd hole when she 
was washed out by rain. 

“You don’t look washed out to 
me,” I said gallantly. 

“It’s a pretty tough course,” she 
said with a smile. 

“You ever play Pine Valley?” I 
asked her. “There's a tough course! 
Texas with bunkers!” Her laughter 
rang out through the bar. She asked 
me for another shot. 

“I'll have one more, too," I told 
Harry. 

She told me I had interesting 
hands. 

“They’re a little wrinkled on the 
back, I’m afraid, from pronating,” 
I told her. “When you play quite a 
bit of golf, that’s the penalty. You 
pronate to keep the club face closed.” 

She nodded as though she knew 
what 1 was talking about. 

When Harry brought the bottle 
over, he said, “This gentleman you’re 
talking to is the club champion.” 

Her eyes bulged wide, I can tell 
you, and she turned her head to stare 
me square in the face. 

I had to smile and wave a depreca- 
tory hand at Harry. “Hey,” 1 ob- 
jected. “Don't say that, Harry. There 
are so many tournaments here you 
can’t tell who’s the champ.” At that 
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moment I saw no need to wallow 
around in the sordid business of hand- 
icaps. Turning to her I said, “I’m 
just the most recent champion, that’s 
all.” She thought I was being modest 
—as indeed I was. “I was ju.st lucky 
with a couple of two-footers,” T said 
with a shrug. 

She exploded into laughter at that, 
though I didn’t mean to be particu- 
larly funny. 

“You’re not by any chance going 
to play this afternoon, are you?” she 
asked me. I told her 1 certainly was, 
and explained my purpose. She asked 
nervously if she would hold me up if 
she went around with me. “I’m not a 
beginner,” she said defensively. 

“I’ll bet you’re not,” I said po- 
litely. I wish I had bet money. 

I told her it would be O.K. In fact, 
we’d make it a playing lesson. Td 
explain the best way to attack the 
course. “But you’ll have to tee off 
from the men’s tees,” I said. “I’d 
hate to think where the balls would 
land if I stroked them from the la- 
dies’ tee.” Harry chuckled at that. 

“That would be just great,” she 
said, glowing with pleasure. 

“Incidentally,” I asked her, “did 
you ever play Wampahonsset?” 

“No,” she said. 

“It’s a public links,” I informed 
her. “Beautifully laid out. A test for 


any golfer— especially the strategic 
4th. First time I played this hole I 
got an eagle. It’s a dogleg with a 
sharp break to the right. I hit com- 
pletely around it.” I showed her with 
a gesture the course of the ball, like 
one of Hubbell’s sharp-breaking 
screwballs. She appeared to under- 
stand. “It’s like the long 5th at St. 
Andrews — Hole o’Cross, they call it. 
Or the first at Pine Valley.” 

“Have you played St. Andrews?” 
she asked, her eyes wide. 

“Gray St. Andrews?” I said with a 
reminiscent smile. “Yes, I have, 
once.” 

“It must have been exciting,” she 
said. “What did you go around in?” 

“Listen,” I told her, downing the 
last of the drink, “let’s get started.” 
Harry brought over a chit, and I 
signed it. “I don't suppose there are 
any caddies available,” I said to him. 
He reflected a ?noment and then said 
he thought not. 

“We’ll drag our own,” I told her. 
She had a third of a drink left. “Don’t 
get sozzled on me, chickie,” I told 
her, “because you won’t be able to 
concentrate. That’s your first lesson 
— concentration.” She nodded obe- 
diently. 

“I’ll put on my track shoes and 
meet you at the first tee in about 15 
minutes,” I said. “Hokay?” 


“Fine,” she said, her eyes round 
with gratitude. 

In my willingness to be of help to 
this stranger, I forgot lunch. It shows 
when you go out of your way to do a 
good turn you generally pay for it. 

She came out to the tee, where I 
was waiting, with a jaunty little golf 
cap on her head. She was re-rouged 
and smiling. She had 12 clubs in her 
bag. I had slimmed mine down to 16. 

“What’s your name, anyway?” I 
asked. 

“Marge,” she said. “Marge Fitt.” 
She pulled out a driver. “I hope I 
don’t disgrace you,” she said with an 
apologetic smile. 

I gave her the honor and teed up 
the ball for her. “Just slam away,” I 
advised her. 

The first hole is short, but tough— 
a 198-yard par 3. It’s straight, with a 
trap halfway down the fairway to 
the right and two traps on each side 
of the green. The alley feeding to the 
green is about 15 yards wide. I sel- 
dom shoot it in par. Damn seldom. 

She finished a couple of practice 
swings. “If T were you, I’d aim a little 
to the left,” I said. “There’s a slight 
southwest breeze.” 

As I suspected, she was a bit nerv- 
ous. She waggled grimly, wound tl e 
club around her ear and gave the ball 
a terrific slap— but she had the club 
face too closed, and it sailed in a 
low curve for about 175 yards and 
plunked into the rough on the left. 

She gave me an I’m-sorry-but- 
there-it-is look and stepped away to 
let me get set up. “That won’t hu.t 
you a bit,” I said comfortingly. 

As she watched, silent and respect- 
ful, I addressed the ball. 

I was probably overconfident— 
either that or very unsure of my.self. 
It shows what skipping lunch, con- 
centrating on another person’s prob- 
lems and limiting yourself to 16 clubs 
will do. Whatever the cause, after I 
dug my feet in expertly, waggled with 
poise, and drew the club back pow- 
erfully, I flailed downward with ev- 
ery ounce of strength and got off a 
miserable shot — one of the worst I 
ever made, 'i'he heel ot the club hit 
the far side of the ball, and it flow 
like a shot into my left trouser cuff. 

“Where’d it go?” she asked like a 
damn fool. 

“It went in my trouser cuff,” I said 
with great calm, trying to act as 
though it were not an unusual shot 
continued 
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—that, in fact, it might be useful 
under certain conditions. Stoically I 
ignored the ache in my shin. 

“Oh,” she .said. “Are you going to 
play another?” 


"No,” T said thoughtfully. “I'll 
play ’er where she lies.” 

I limped over to where my bag lay, 
a little like Chester in Gunsmoke, 
and got out a two-iron. I thought of 
using a three, but a two has more 
authority. Placing my weight on the 


left foot but otherwise following the 
principles of the recommended golf 
swing, I brought the club around 
crisply, caught the cuff where the ball 
was lodged, and bJooped a shot 50 
yards straight down the fairway. 

As we walked to the ball, I told her 
in a companionable way the things 
she was doing wrong. She was an at- 
tentive listener. Then I extracted my 
brassie and aimed for the pin. 

I whacked out a really impressive 
slice, one that traveled about 80 
yards straight and then curved about 
40 yards to the right, landing in the 
forward part of the trap. 

“What rotten luck!” she said. 

I gave her an amused smile to in- 
dicate I was just clowning around — 
perhaps like Baer against Camera— 
and impishly trying to find alternate 
routes to the green. It is quite a lot 
to put into a smile, and I don’t know 
how much of it was communicated. 
At that, I was only shooting 4, and 
if I sank the explosion shot from the 
trap I’d get a double bogey. 

Standing in the sand, I measured 
its consistency carefully by running 
it through my fingertips and tossing 
it up and letting the breeze carry it 
off. It was coarse, as it has been for 
the past 12 years. 

The ball was half buried in the 
sand. Marge stood on the lip, watch- 
ing. “What we call a fried-egg lie,” I 
told her cheerily, working my feet 
deep into the sand. This time the 
ball flew up over the top of the trap 
in a beautiful arc, spun wildly and, 
before 1 could do anything about 
it, churned its way back and fell into 
the trap again, landing in almost the 
spot it had been before. 

As you may surmise, I was not too 
pleased at this turn of events. I acted 
in the only way a champion could be 
expected to act. I bent my blaster 
into a sharp V and hurled it into the 
branches of a nearby tree. Then I 
took the two-iron that had served me 
so well earlier, and before long had 
the ball on the fairway. 

Marge now strode over to her own 
ball and with an intense expression 
lofted an iron that stopped dead four 
feet from the pin. 

There were a couple of things 
wrong with the way she hit the shot, 
but I only gave her one tip. “Try 
standing farther away from the ball,” 
1 told her. 

“Thanks a lot,” she said solemnly. 

Two more shots— the last a beauty 
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— and I had the ball on the green, 
shooting a 9. Marge sank her putt 
for a par, and I congratulated her. 

“I’m not holding you up. am I?’’ 
she asked. 

“Not a bit,” I told her. 

The second hole is one of the tough- 
est on the course. It’s another par 3, 
a straightaway 1.35-yarder. That 
sounds easy, but jmu have to fire the 
ball over a huge lake. 

The lake is shaped like an electric 
light bulb, with the socket facing the 
green. At its widest it is about 60 
yards and, counting the socket, it’s 
about 75 yards long. To get over it 
you have to hit a ball 120 yards on 
the fly and extremely straight. 

There are traps on both sides of the 
green and woods directly behind it. 
There are woods, in fact, all around 
the lake except for a strip of shallow 
rough in the middle of the right side. 

Since the wind was gusty and main- 
ly blowing toward us, I advised her to 
use a five-wood. It turned out she 
didn’t have one, and mine was too 
heavy — it is too heavy for most men 

— so she used a six-iron. 

“Don’t think of the lake as some 
kind of monster that’s going to de- 
vour your ball,” I encouraged her. 
“Try to forget it’s there.” I warned 
her about the woods behind the green, 
which are a pretty nasty section of 
real estate. Keeping these tips in 
mind, she addressed the ball with 
grim solemnity. 

The dictionary defines “hurl” as 
“to cast with violence.” Like a lot of 
dictionary definitions, it is not entire- 
ly correct. When I say, “She hurled 
herself into the shot,” I mean to im- 
ply something more than, “She cast 
herself violently” into it. There was 
more lifting, twisting and flinging 
around of the shoulders involved — to 
say nothing of a follow-through which 
found the club practically vertical 
behind her back, leaving her com- 
pletely off balance if she had to make 
a quick move to the left or right. 

In any event, despite her convul- 
sive roundhouse swing, there was a 
crack like a rifle shot, and the ball 
soared high, barely cleared the lake 
and crawled up on the green. 

“You’d have got closer to the pin 
if vou’d put more right wrist into it,” 

I told her. The ball had landed in 
the center, while the flag was some- 
what to the right. 

If I was overconfident before, I was 
conlinued 


You can perform better 
with a GUINNESS coming up! 



GUIi^hlESS rnii^lx 
a smile in your j ' 

glass . . . straight J , 

or mixed jvith 1 > 

beer, ginger ale, f 
colas or tonic. 


First time you try a Guinness®, you may make a 
face. {That’s frank, isn’t it?) Think nothing- of 
it. Guinness stout is not every man’s drink. But 
it’s no secret who does like the Guinness taste! 

It is the man who is male, masculine and miphty. 

He finds Guinness’ strong, partly-bitter flavor 
just right. Where men are men, Guinness 
matches their vigor with robust cooling refresh- 
ment. If you’re the Guinness type, nothing else 
gives you its goodness. Buy Guinness to drink 
with beer, half-and-half .. .or it’s gre-at straight. 

GUINNESS!.. 

A FULL-BODIED BREW FOR ABLE-BODIED MEN 



IMPORTED BY HEUBLEIN FOOD IMPORTING C0„ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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VLTfMATE HAZARD f.uAinwd 


TOP (STYLE 8739. ..fool-hugging black slip-on with elastic side gore. BELOWfSTYLE 8741 ...smooth 
black high hl-riser, moccasin toe. Both made on Guide-Step lasts. ..designed to fit the foot in action! 



EASY DECISION! Hioh-ri.sers with a 
difference . . . on ft/ $l().f)~) to $/2J)5 



Johnsonians prove that 
you don’t have to penalize 
your pocketbook to gain 
two feet in style and comfort 
Slip into a pair. See how 
trimly these hi-risers 
meet your trouser cuffs . . . 
feel how their glove-like 
fit pamper.s your feet. 

ENOtCOTT H JOHNSON 

Famous Family Name m Shoes 


STYLE 8664 . . . Moccasin toe hi-riser slip-on in soil, rich Burnished Olive grain leather. Leather sole 


not overconfident now. Hunger was 
beginning to take it.s toll. My bag 
seemed to weigh a ton, though I had 
cut down on clubs. I felt like those in- 
fantrymen on long hot tnarches w'ho 
chuck away blankets and gas masks 
to relieve themselves of u.seless weight 
when fatigue becloud.s their judg- 
ment. f had an impulse to droj) off 
my telescopic range finder, putting 
compass and weighted club mittens 
for practice swings. Something pre- 
vented me from doing it, however, 
perhaps the instinct that keeps a 
fighter going long after his breath is 
coming hard and his arms feel as 
heavy a.s lead. 

Anyway, there I was, faced with 
a very diflicull decision. It is always 
a problem on this hole whether to use 
an old hall first or go for broke with a 
new one. Having the spirit of a gam- 
bler, .sometimes I do one, sometimes 
the other. A system that works well 
for me— in the manner of Phoenicians 
sacrificing a passenger on sea voyages 
to appease the sea god — is to non- 
chalantly plunk a beat-up one into 
the water and then use the resilient 
ball to carry the lake. With the wind 
blowing into one’s face, however, sev- 
eral sacrifices might be called for. 

I decided to plunk an old ball into 
the lake, so I fetched one out and 
placed the tee high, in the manner of 
•Jones. Then 1 look out the five-wood. 
■‘I’m not particular what happens to 
this one,” I told her. ‘‘It’s practical- 
ly a guttie.” 

I took a deep breath, hoisted the 
club back, tensed my arms and spun, 
giving the ball a tremendous blow. It 
rose sharply, scratched and fought 
its way into the wind, then tired and 
curved right in a sweeping arc, land- 
ing on the tiny strip of ground on 
the right side of tlie lake. If I had 
aimed for that point, I couldn't have 
hit it once in five tries; but now, 
thanks to a well-played shot and a 
certain amount of luck, I had only an 
80-yard shot to the green— one I 
could make standing on my head. 

We tramped through variou.s kinds 
of greenery and briars to the spot 
where the ball had found refuge. My 
partner wasn't especially chatty, as 
I recall, but 1 gave her several lips 
on iron play, as well as a few warn- 
ings about certain fast sloping greens 
and deep traps we were coming to. 
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It’s a Taylor Wine... and you’ll love it! pour brilliant, 

delicious Taylor New York State Dry Sherry at cocktail time. It 
is a delightful aperitif! Taylor Wines are the pride of New York's 
Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard regions. 


At home or when you dine out. enjoy these other delightfully 
mellow Sherries—Taylor Medium or Cream Sherry. 
Ask your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets containing 
wine service ideas and tasty recipes. 
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ILTiyiATE HAZARD continued 



'Just life 
the Pros 
Wear!" 


MflCGREGORNFL 
YOUTH GRID EQUIPMENT 

Think of it! You can wear an honest-to-pro 
football uniform, tailored after the ones 
worn by your favorite NFL team or player! 
What 3 way to start this season! 

MacGregor, tailors to big leaguers in all 
sports for years, has a terrific set. en- 
dorsed and approved by the National Foot- 
ball League, for young gridders. Every NFL 
team is represented; you can get the uni- 
form of your favorite, detailed right down 
to helmet stripes. An attractive gift box 
makes it perfect giving at any time. 

And MacGregor hasn't forgotten the big- 
ger kids. Complete uniforms — helmet with 
face guard, shoulder pads, jersey and 
pants — of playable equipment, approved 
by the NFL, are available. Two big-time 
styled footballs round out the assortment. 
See the MacGregor-NFL youth equipment 
at your MacGregor dealer's today. Suit up 
with the pros this season! 


Keeps your feet dry! 




SHOE SAVER 

leather preservative and water repellent 



Hunting boots, golf shoes, work or dress shoes — protect 
them all with SHOE SAVER". Keeps woter out — yet 
leather still breathes. Shoes stoy soft, comfortoble, new 
looking longer^toke a brighter, losting shine. 

Do your kids insist on puddle jumping? SHOE SAVER's 
the onswer. Give your whole fomily's footwear the 
losting protection of SHOE SAVER! 


Wherever you buy shoes 
or hove them repaired 
4 oz. bottle $1 .00 
8 oz. sproy can $1.59 



Dow Corning 

CORPORATION 
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I put down my new ball at this 
point, estimated the distance to the 
pin carefully and hooked into the 
lake. This was rather upsetting, and 
I lost my four-iron. 

“I see why you carry so many 
clubs,” said Marge. 

The next ball I purposely sliced so 
there would be no nonsense about 
its di%dng into the water. It went far 
into the woods behind the green. 
This is like a tropical jungle, and I 
left Marge on the green while I went 
trekking into the bush after it. It 
took me 15 minutes to find the ball 
and three shots or so to get it on the 
green. Finally I appeared, however, 
scratched, winded and perspiring. 

Marge lucked in her eight-footer 
for a birdie, and I took 4 putts, part- 
ly because of my concern over her 
putting form and partly because of 
simple exhaustion. I got a 10 for the 
hole, but was good sport enough to 
congratulate her. 

“Keep this up and you’ll break the 
course record,” I told her. 

‘‘So will you,” she said. 

I won’t go into the other 16 holes. 
But all in all it was a miserable after- 
noon. I don’t know whether she fin- 
ished with the best score or I did; in 
a playing lesson you’re not so con- 
cerned with score. I know, though, 
that by concentrating on her game 
rather than my own and purposely 
holding back on some of my best 
shots, I played inferior golf, despite 
some superb recoveries. 

As to the question of who would 
have won in match play had we both 
been playing for blood, it is one that 
will probably never be settled— like 
who was the better tennis player, 
Pancho Gonzales or Suzanne Leng- 
len : the better fighter, Stanley Ketch- 
el or Roland LaStarza. end 


NEXT WEEK 

Fully recovered from hisround with 
Marge Fitt, Mr. Lardner unveils a 
whole now golfing concept, a revo- 
lutionary approach to the game in 
which the natural tensions induced 
by golf — and by wives, employers, 
tax auditors, psychoanalyst.s and 
other normal irritants — can change 
your game by four to 40 strokes. 




FKFe! 

TbRO ToTeM TaKP 

and SuPeH-SiZE ISaF BAGS 

with the leaf-bagging mower*you buy now! 


COMBiNAliON 
VALUE I 


It’s TORO trade-in time! Trade in your 

old mower on n WiiiKLWiND® mower nou’ — and get a 7x7 
plus the special Leaf Cleaning Kit i2 super-size hags 
a bracket! for your new mower — free! 

Simply vacuum your lawn clean of leaves, empty the 
special .‘i-hushel hags onto the tarp — and tote your 
troubles away! No more raking. 

Next spring, put the regular grass-clipping bag on your 
mower and you’re ready to give your lawn the cleanest 
clipping you’ve ever seen. And remember — these bags are 
not just attachments. They're part of the only rotary 
mower specifically designed and engineered to bag clip- 
pings, weed seeds and other lawn litter. 

See your Toro dealer soon. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Lawn Mowers.’’ 

'orr> moufr U'ilh " Wind-Tunned 
IND® mowers, 25" Vony® riding 
.WIND /ur rnc CUWKH Handlk® lift-off engine, 
dealers in Ihecontiguous United Stales. Offer expires 
trademark of Toro Mfg. Co. 


TORO. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 1960 


Fhologrupkn by John G. Zimmerman 

THE FANCIEST GAME 
IN TOWN 


Since they no longer have the only game, the older pros of 
the National Football League are planning to add speed, striking 
power and surprises to meet the challenge of the AFL 

by TEX MAULE 


N ot long ago giizzled, gray and wise Clark 
Shaughnessy, the man who souped up foot- 
ball’s Model T back in the early ’40s, was doo- 
dling with checks and circles on a yellow paper 
pad. The old man now is a vice-president of the 
Chicago BearS; in charge of defense; the doodles, 
howevej', pertained to his first love— attack. 

“The defense has almost caught up,’’ he said, 
his gnarled fingers drawing quick, precise checks 
and circles. “The slotback has been taken care 
of, the big four-man lines plug up running. The 
next move is up to the attackers. I think you’ll 
see short passes out to the flank, with quick 
laterals. That should open the way a little.” 

As the Scouting Reports on page 58 indicate, 
this probably will be a year of dramatic change 
for the National Football League in terms of 
strategic and tactical warfare. Although the new 
American Football League is far behind the Na- 
tional League in the number of good players 
it has, the new clubs can match the NFL in ex- 
citement and might even produce a more wide- 
open game- possibly with more scoring. This is 
not because they have better i-unners, passers 
or receivers; it is because it is almost impossible 
to develop a cohesive, intelligent and dependable 
defense using 11 players who met as strangers 
on the opeiiing day of training camp. 

The NFL defenses have been welded over the 
years and they are good. A unit like the one 
which protects the Baltimore Colt goal line is 
very nearly impenetrable on a good day. If this 
should hold true throughout the NFL, as it 


probably would if the offenses were static, then 
NFL football would degenerate into the low- 
scoring, three-yards-and-a-cloud-of-boredom 
football which almost killed the college game. 

Fortunately for everybody, there are people 
in the NFL who abhoi' the idea of low-scoring 
games. Brilliant young tocticians like the New 
York Giants’ Allie Sherman, Red Hickey of the 
San Fi'ancisco 49ers, Tom Landry of the new 
Dallas Cowboys and Vince Lombardi of the 
Green Bay Packers have worked on refinements 
and changes which should make this one of the 
most exciting years in the long history of NFL. 

Here are a few things to look for: the quick, 
short pass out wide with an almost immediate 
lateral, described by Shaughnessy; more liberal 
use of a Sherman tactic using a man in motion 
toward the middle of the line of scrimmage ; and 
variations in backfield formations designed to 
provide running room up the middle for shifty 
backs like Cleveland’s Jim Brown (page 53). 
The Sherman man-in-motion presents a terrible 
problem for the corner linebacker, who will have 
to watch for blocks thrown from his blind side. 

The new attacks will pose interesting problems 
for the defenses in 1960 and- to the delight 
of everyone who likes scoring football — some of 
them will not be solved for a couple of years. 


IMMOVABLE DEFENSE is symboHzed by Colts’ mas- 
sive Big Daddy Lipscomb, here toying wth Lion Guard 
Harley Sewell while waiting to .see where play is going. 
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FIGHTING FOR YARDS, Clovela’ifl Bfowhs Quaripri)apk Milt 
Plum (abovei passes over eharKiii^ Jim Katcavago of the New 
York Giants; below, Chicago Bears’ Ed Brown wrenches a last 
step out of grip of mammoth Lou Michaels of Los Angeles Rams. 



Now turn to Jim Brown's own 
■Secrets of Playing Fullback,’ 
plus all NFL Scouting Reports 




Sit in the best dressed seats in the stadium. "Huddle” poncho, far left, of 
mammoth wool plaid reverses to cotton poplin, as worn by girl, far right. Fits 
men, women and children (S19.95) . Man with glasses wears nfl wool “Team” 
jacket identical to those worn by players. (Men’s, $14.95 . . . Boys| $12.95) . Fan 
with hot dog sports wide wale corduroy swagger coat lined with blanket wool 
plaid ($27.95). Man standing models “Touchdown” corduroy coat featuring 
I rugged wool plaid liner (Men’s, $29.95 ... StudentsJ $22.95 ... Boys’ 819.95). 
All styled by sport chief. Enjoy food and liquid refreshment in comfort with 
a Tliermos® Stadium Kit. Two quart Thermos vacuum bottles, two sandwich 
boxes, outside pocket for blanket or other gear. By American thermos prod- 
ucts CO. ($17.95). Blanket is 100(i virgin Acrilan,* washable, whip-stitched 
edges, built-in foam pad carrying case ($12.98) by troy blanket mills. 

•wcr. T M O'" CHtMdTnAND 

ALL ITEMS AVAILABLE IN YOUR FAVORITE TEAM COLORS AND INSIGNIA. ■ i .-..u- r. . ...;' 


NEW PRO 
FOOTBALL 
FASHIONS 














PROUD PARENTS 
ROOT FOR THE 
JUNIOR PROS 


MacGregor gives the pro look and protection to youngsters. Uniforms of all 
13 NFL teams have been reproduced, hero-worshipper size, in detail down to 
helmet insignia. Helmet, jersey, pants and shoulder pads, packaged in color- 
ful gift box ($10.95) . Authentic helmets with face guard, in two models ($3.95 
and $5.95) . Official size and weight footballs ($5.95 and S8.95) . Completely 
playable individual pieces— jerseys, pants, shoulder pads and helmets— fully 
approved by nfl Equipment Committee are available for organized teams or 
sandlot scrimmages. All nfl endorsed equipment is exclusively MacGregor, 
a Brunswick subsidiary. Referee suit by sackman bros. is sanforized white 
cotton twill. Matching cap, leather belt, cotton hose plus penalty flag and 
whistle complete the set for sizes 2-12 (S5.98). 




Boys on the bench, at left, wear fleece cardigan, full- 
length zipper front, contrasting striped Byron collar, 
cuffs and rib tail; (behind referee) double hooded 
fleece shirt with muff pocket and drawstring hood. 
Both garments by Norwich mills ($2.99). 

The big folks wear Marlboro shirts. Man with arms 
folded wears Marlboro’s comfortable “League” a 
100% cotton wash and wear long sleeved shirt. Official 
team emblem on breast pocket, sparkling nfl buttons, 
five sizes— s, M, ml, l, xl ($5.95). 


For the ladies, Marlboro has created the “Lady 
Marlboro” cotton wash and wear shirt with convert- 
ible collar and roll up sleeves ($5.95). The gentleman 
behind her models the Marlboro “Kent” 100% wash 
and wear cotton broadcloth shirt with button down 
collar, pleat in back, full tail ($5.95). Young man to 
left of score board has the Marlboro “Wedge” slipover 
shirt, gaucho-type front, gray heather flannel, 
embroidered team emblem on pocket ($5). 

Nstionil Football League Entcrprisea 
ALL ITEMS AVAILABLE IN YOUR FAVORITE TEAM COLORS AND INSIGNIA. 
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TOAST 

YOUR FAVORITE 
PRO TEAM 


Host your guests wearing this magnificently styled club jacket, tailored by 
HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX from world’s finest Fortune flannel by Forstmann. 
Distinctive nfl lining and buttons. Ticket number and name in label. For sea- 
son ticket holders only. (Men’s, S69.50... Women’s, $65). Pure silk ties created 
by DAMEN ($2.50) . Sparkling glassware by weico features 11-piece ice bucket 
caddy set ($10) as seen on table. Bent glass ash tray set ($3. 50). 8-piece martini 
set, host holds pitcher ($6). 8 or 13 piece sets of glasses with one or all 13 team 
emblems— in 5 different sizes ($3.50 to $9.50). On back bar are 5" high team 
dolls with nodding heads, by l.a. rams mdse. div. ($1 each), rca victor cap- 
tures half time excitement in a colorful album starring the nfl Marching 
Band playing all team fight songs ($3,98). Couple in doorway wear corded 
embossed vinyl “Stadium” coats, sleeves and hood lined with nfl rayon print. 
Leather buttons, flap covered patch pocket ($8.95) . Price includes carrying 
case with cushion. By dolphin rainwear. 




Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Hughee, Hatcher 
ti Suffrins 


Croon Bay, WIs. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The May company 
The Broadway 




On the lighter side, the exclusive scripto Windguard VU-lighter 
has teaiTi insignia floating free in unique see-through fuel reservoir 
that lets 1 /ou knou; xoheu the fuel is low. Filled, ready to light. Extra 
flint. Unconditionally guaranteed (S3.95 inch fed. tax). Textron 
pajamas by harwood are fine wash and wear cotton broadcloth 
($5). Matching Huddle coat, draped over chair ($5). Available in 
Him and Her .sets with referee or team emblem patterns. 

The young quarterback models the jockey® brand boxer, lOO^r 
cotton, full cut Seamfree® one piece construction ($1,50). Pass 
receiver wears the Jockey brief, acetate tricot knit, heat resistant 
waist band ($1.95). Famous Jockey comfort features. Referee hand 
signals or emblem patterns on light green, blue or gray. 

AI.L ITEMS AVAILABLE IN YOUH KAVORITE TEAM COLORS AND INSIGNIA. 

On some items prices .slightly higher in West. 


THIS WONDERFUL NEW 
OFFICIAL NFL MERCHANDISE 
IS FEATURED AT LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORES, 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ SHOPS, 
SPORTING GOODS STORES 
INCLUDING: 


Dallas, Teias 
Detroit, Mich. 

Easton, Md. 
Green Bay, WIs. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New Yerli, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cohen's Duality Shop 
The Hecht Co. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
Norman Wetiler's 
Woolen Mills 
Abraham & Straus 
Lytton's 
Karoll’s 

The Higbee Company 
The May Company 
Newman Stern Co. 

Jas. K. Wilson & Co. 


Blades A Company 
The H. C. Prange Co. 
Glmbets 

Arnold Constable Corp. 
Lit Brothers 
Kutler's, inc. 

Gimbels 
Kaufmann's 
Honus Wagner Co. 

E. L. Braunstein Co. 
Thalhlmer Bros., tnc. 
Stix. Baer !■ 

Fuller Co. 

Macy's 

Maey's Valley Fair 
Macy's Hillsdale 
Myers Bros., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 


(tlchmend, Va. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

San Jose, Cal. 

San Mateo, Cal. 

Springfield, III. 

Washington, 0. C. 

YOU’LL PINO MACGREGOR NFL 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT AT THESE 
AND OTHER LEADING STORES: 
Baltimore, Md. Bacharach-Rasln Co., 

Sport Center fc Plaza 
Sport Shop 

Chicago, III. Geldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Mages 

Sporting Goods 
Dlymple Sports 
Goods, Inc. 

Griswold Sporting 
Goods 

Denis Sport Shop 


New York City Davega Stores Corp. 
Herman's 
Sporting Goods 
Philadelphia, Pa. M & H 

Sporting Goods 
Pearson 
Sporting Goods 

Pittsburgh, Pa. E. L Braunstein Co. 

Pittsburgh Sport 
Shop 

St. Louis, Me. Bob Russell, Inc. 

Famous Barr Co. 

San Francisco, Cai. Macy's 

Washington, D. C. Mitchel's Sporting 

Goods 

Sport Center 

Wheaton, Md. Wheaton Plaza 

CLUB JACKETS BY 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
AVAILABLE ONLY AT THESE 
FINE STORES: 

Baltimore, The Hecht Co. • Chicago. 
Baskin • Cleveland, B. R, Baker Co. • 
The Higbee Company • Dallas, Jas. K. 
Wilson & Co. • Detroit, Hughes, Hatcher 
& Suffrins • Green Bay, H. C. Prange Co. 
• LOS Angeles, Sllverwoods • N. Y. City, 
Wallachs • Philadelphia, Jackson & 
Moyer • Strawbridge & Clothier « Pitts- 
burgh, Hughes & Hatcher • St. Louis, 
Wolff's ' San Francisco, Hastings • 
Moore’s • Washington, 0. C., Raleigh 
Haberdasher 

Most boys' Hems can be purchased 
from Montgomery Ward mall order 
catalog or retail stores. 

National Football League Enterprises, 
a division of Roy Rogers-Frontiers. Inc. 
357 No. Canon Drive, Beverly Hills 
Empire State Bldg,, N, Y. City 




man 

you want 
to be! 


The S-piccc Convertible . . . $29.95 

Reversible vest alone $5.95 

Post-Grad slacks etlouc . . . $6.95 


You’re every inch a man in this 
easy-going sport outfit that’s actually 
“a wardrobe-in-itself !” 

Natural-shouldered jacket lined 
in an Antique print has 
a jaunty matching breast-pocket 
handkerchief. You’ll go for the 
center vent, hacking pockets and Antique 
crested metal buttons. Post-Grad 
slacks are pencil-slim, plainly terrific. 
Rounded vest reverses to match jacket lining 
and handkerchief. Wear the Convertible 
everywhere — in all kinds of 
combinations — you’ll never look 
better in your life! 


HOW I PLAY 
FULLBACK 



by JIM BROWN 

As told to Herman Weiskopf 


llluslrations by Daniel Schwartz 


TOUGH BUT TRICKY Jim Brown has fed the 
National Football League in rushing in each 
of his three years as a professional. In 1958 
he set a record by rushing for 1,627 yards, 
tied another with 18 touchdowns and, in all, 
has gained 3,798 yards at 5.1 yard.s a try, 


Jim Brown, the Cleveland Browns’ 
explo.sive line-pIun^ing fullback, 
gained fame as a college halfback 
while at Syracuse. In the next four 
pages he reveals how that early 
training led to his present success 
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FULLBACK conlinwed 




Little things that mean a lot 

At the beginning of a play, I literally use a three-point 
stance (above left). My right toe is on a line a bit behind 
the left heel. My head is up, I am balanced lightly by 
my right fingertips and I am in a position, coming out 
of the crouch, to look for my opening and blockers. For 
the hand-off (above right) my hands are held palms up. 
As soon as I get the ball I tuck it away (below left)', to 
make it secure, I cup a hand over one end of the ball and 


put the other end in the crook of my elbow. I still have 
one arm free to fight off tacklers, and this is one of my 
most important weapons. I realize this does not jibe 
with the classic notion of the fullback (below right) as 
a power man who wraps both arms around the ball, puts 
his head down and runs straight ahead. This is not 
wrong, but I like to think and run like a halfback, and I 
still prefer speed and shiftiness to straight-ahead power. 
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Combat arm 

When a tackier closes in I 
counteract his force with two 
blows; one with my shoulder, 
the other with my free arm. 
I do not ram him with my 
head, but I do tuck my body 
lower to gather my strength. 
First I knock him off bal- 
ance with my corresponding 
shoulder (right against right, 
left against left). Then I de- 
liver a full, powerful blow 
with my forearm, aiming it 
for his chest or midsection. 


IF I AM HIT LOW (right) I dip down to get a 
better blow with my forearm. Thi.s forces the 
tackier back and gives him less of a shot at my 
legs. I pivot at the same time and hope to get free. 



AM HIT HIGH (fe/l) I Strike with 
shoulder (at an angle, so I can glance 
and swiftly bring my forearm up at 
tackier with a pendulumlike swing. 
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FULLBACK conlintied 



IP I AM STYMIED on a play such as this, where I have 
to get over the almost-joined legs of my linemen, I side- 
step, hop over the legs, pivot as I land on my right foot 
(in this case) and swiftly bring the left leg over. For an 
instant my back is turned, but I am flailing and spin- 
ning much too quickly to be a good target for a tackier. 


IF I AM CAUGHT by an ankle, I remember that every 
inch counts and try twice to break away. But it is easy to 
get hurt in this situation, so I do not puil too hard. If I 
know I am caught, I dive forward and settle for two val- 
uable yards. When I am hit squarely, I shake and move 
every muscle I have. Sometimes I manage to get loose. 
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Every trick helps 



A fumble in the backfield can be disastrous. I have 
found that by scooping the ball with one hand 
(^op)— ideally with the hand opposite the foot 
closer to the ball— I can keep running and turn a 
potential loss into a gain. I lake pitchouts on the 
run {cenier), and this head start enables me to 
pivot or cut more quickly. Once I have the ball, 
1 love to run, but sometimes — as below, when the 
tacklers submarine under our linemen — I dive over 
the line. Generally, I do this only on short-yardage 
plays. I would not advise diving at other times. I 
do not run as low as most fullbacks. When there is 
an opening I run almost straight up. When there 
is a small hole I run lower, leading with my shoul- 
der but keeping my eyes up. If the running room is 
tight I hit and spin. Jumps and spins are part of 
my “halfback attitude.” To get a better shot at 
a tackier I sometimes shift the ball from one hand 
to the other. I never do this in close quarters, for 
it is too easy to fumble and a back’s real function 
is to get through or around the line with the ball. 


NFL SCOUTING REPORTS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 


CLEVELAND 

BROWNS 




PASSING Milt Plum, Paul Brown’s 
OFFENSE latest choice to succeed 
Otto Graham, showed signs of skill in 
1959, but a combination of crippling 
injuries to his receivers and protectors 
in the line cut down his effectiveness 
toward the end of the year. Plum 
has capable receivers in Ray Renfro, 
Gern Nagler and Leon Clarkebut, 
and he will probably look to Bobby 
Mitchell for the deep all-out passe.s. 











RUSHING Jim Brow'n by himself 
OFFENSE enough to make any 
ground attack go. Combine his tre- 
mendous straight-ahead power with 
the blistering outside speed of Mitch- 
ell and the imaginative bursts of 
Plum, and you have a very strong 
running game. The Brown line, which 
ordinarily does a fine job of prying 
cracks in the opponents’ defense, 
would be awfully unlucky to have as 
many injuries this year as it had last. 



PASS Brown is faced with re- 

DEFENSE placing two very good, 

very intelligent deep defenders in 
Warren Lahr and Ken Konz, both re- 
tired, but he has Jim Shofner and 
excellent prospects in rookies Dan 
Fleming and Dick Mostardo. His line- 
backers are strong and accustomed 
to playing as a unit, and his defen- 
sive line can put pres.sure on a passer. 

RUSHING Galen Fiss, Vince Costel- 

DEFENSE ]q Walt Michaels are 

rugged linebackers. The front line has 
been revamped, and possibly Jim 
Marshall and Jim Houston, first-year 
men, will take over at end, making 
way for Bob Gain to return to tackle. 


OVER-ALL: Again, the fate of the Browns depends to a large 
extent on how well Milt Plum does at quarterback. Plum oc- 
casionally looks like a wonderful player; when hi.s protec- 
tion breaks down, he frequently looks a good deal le.ss than 
wonderful. Cleveland’s attack, on the ground, is superb, 
principally because of Jim Brown. The team may be vulner- 
able to a sharp passing attack and the East, it should be 
noted, is full of sharp passers. If Paul Brown can patch up 
his secondary, the Browns will be among the leaders again. 



PASSING The Giants own the most 
OFFENSE underratedshort-and-me- 
dium-passing attacks in pro football. 
Bob Sclmelker has become an excep- 
tionally good receiver; Kyle Role and 
Frank Gifford always have been, al- 
though none of these is good at going 
deep for .smart Charlie Conerly’s very 
accurate passes. Lee Grosscup, No. 3 
quarterback when practice began, has 
moved up ahead of George Shaw and 
may become Conerly's replacement. 

RUSHING Alex Webster and Mel 
OFFENSE Triplett are nearing 30 
and have begun to show the effect of 
multiple injurie.s. They still hit hard 
but will be rested more with the ex- 
cellent replacements Phil King and 
Joe Morrison taking up the heavy 
chores. Gifford, of course, is the Na- 
tional League’s complete back. He is 
an effective runner capable of slashing 
deep into the .secondary, a canny re- 
ceiver, a fearless blocker and a danger- 
ous option passer — and there was no 
suspicion in 1959 that he had begun 
to lose his verve for the pro game. 

PASS A secondary led by the 

DEFENSE league’s best safety— Jim 
Patton -and experienced players who 
are still in their physical prime make 
this the best pass defense in football. 



CHARLIE CONERLV 



ALEX WEBSTER 



ROSEY GRIER 


RUSHING Ends Andy Robustelliand 
DEFENSE jjj^ Katcavage, Tackles 
Dick Modzelewski and Rosey Grier 
comprise one of the biggest, smartest 
defensive lines around. Sam Huff is 
back at the imporlant middle-backer 
spot, flanked by Harland Svare and 
ClilT Livingston, both deadly tacklers. 



OVER-ALL: There have been almost no changes in the Giants 
lineup, and for good reason. This club is a mature, strong and 
intelligent one; age has not yet begun to wither it. The lo.ss 
of Defensive Coach Tom Lani'ry might have been serious 
had not one of his best pupils — Svare, who will coach as well 
as play — been ready to take over. Tom Scott spells Svare 
as a corner backer. The Giants may win their third straight 
division title, but they are an older team and they are going to 
be pushed hard by the Steelers, the Browns and the Eagles. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

EAGLES 


COACH: BUCK SHAW 



PASSING Norman Van Brocklin has 
OFFENSE Jjggn ong gf finest 

marksmen in professional football since 
1950. He has one spectacular end to 
throw to, Pete RetzlafT, and a good, 
elusive slot back in little Tommy Mc- 
Donald. The Dutchman can throw un- 
der pressure but he may not have to of- 
ten this year. The 1959 team represent- 
ed a major overhaul and now block- 
ing a.s.signment.s are second nature. 

RUSHING The Eagle.s needed a sol- 
OFFENSE consistent halfback or 

two last year to give their ground 
game continuity. They believe they 
may have one in 210-pound rookie Ted 
Dean who is fast enough to turn the 
ends and big enough to test the line. 
Fullback Clarence Peaks has already 
shown enough to encourage Shaw. Bill 
Barne.s is a deceptively powerful half- 
back and a good receiver, and the 
Eagle blocking is at least adequate. 

PASS Shaw will attempt to plug 

DEFENSE holes In the deep sec- 

ondary with rookies Bob Jackson and 
Jim Nieman or second-year-man Gene 
Johnson. He also believes he has found 
a replacement for Linebacker Tom 
Catlin (who retired to coach ) in Maxie 
Baughan, the All-America from Geor- 
gia Tech. This won't be the tightest 
defense in the East, but no team will 
beat the Eagles on air strength alone. 

RUSHING Last season 18 new men 
DEFENSE were incorporated into 
the team, half of them on defense. The 
Eagle line is young, it i.s active and it 
is big and could get added help from 
this year’s good collection of freshmen, 






PETE RETZLAFF 



TOMMY MCDONALD 




PASSING Bobby Layneisno picture 
OFFENSE pas-ser; frequently the 
ball wobbles like a poorly launched 
satellite in flight, but it is always on 
target. In Jimmy Orr, Buddy Dial, 
Darrell Brewster and J’reston Car- 
penter, acquired from the Browns, 
he has a corp.s of versatile receivers, 
and chunky Tom Tracy is a wonder- 
ful safety-valve target. The protec- 
tion for elderly Bobby is very good. 

RUSHING Fullback ha.s been the one 
OFFENSE question in the Steel- 

er backfield but John Henry Johnson 
and a rookie, Chuck Scales, who was 
discovered in the Pittsburgh sand 
lot league which produced John Uni- 
tas, provide two lieat answers. They 
will enable Tom Tracy to return to 
halfback, where he is a dangerous 
outside runner and receiver and one 
of the game’s be.st passing halfbacks. 

PASS Parker may have correet- 

DEFENSE (lefen.sive 

weakness by trading for the Brown.s’ 
Junior Wren and the 49ers’ Dick Moe- 
gle. They join Dean Derby, a very 
effective defender, and Tom Barnett. 

RUSHING The hard-bitten Steeler 
DEFENSE nearly impene- 

trable last year, should be about the 
same in 1960, although, like the Gi- 
ants’ and ColUs’, it is aging. Parker's 
defenses are imaginative and .simple 
enough so that their execution is u.su- 
ally flawless. He has good lineback- 
ers in John Reger, Dick Campbell and 
Mike Henry but the three of them 
may be forced to come to the aid and 
comfort of the old line once too often. 









OVER-ALL: The Eagle.s came from last place in 1958 to a 
lie for second in 1959 and may still be on the move up. Shaw 
ha.s built hLs club carefully to take advantage of the talented 
Van Brocklin’s arm. With RelzlafT, McDonald and Barnes 
to throw to. Van Brocklin can .score on any defense in the 
league. Shaw’s aerial ofFen.se should be better than ever with 
improved running, and if the Eagle defense can patch the few 
leaks, Philadelphia will be battling the Cleveland Browns, the 
New York Giants and the Pittsburgh Steelers in the East. 


OVER-ALL: Fof the first time since he came to Pittsburgh, 
Parker has all the parts he needs, including a strong running 
game, a superb passing offense and a good defensive second- 
ary. Since incidence of injury as often as not decides cham- 
pionship.s in this evenly balanced league, a strong bench is 
a nine qua non for a contender. Parker, having picked up 
Tackle Dan James and gotten Jack McLairen back from 
the injured list, has part of one. If he can dredge up added 
defensive relief, then the Steelers might improve on 1939. 
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SCOUTING REPORTS coiitiDued 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


COACH: FRANK IVY 

1959 RECORD: W 9, U to, FINISHED 8TH 



FRANK IVY 


WASHINGTON 

REDSKINS 


COACH; MIKE NIXON 

1959 RECORD: W 3, L 9, FINISHED 5TH 

1960 EXHIBITIONS: W O, L S 



PASSING Lack of a truly good pass- 
OFFENSE gp i)acks who can 
hang on to the ball (the Cards fum- 
bled 42 times la.st year) inhibits Ivy’s 
double wing T. King Hill has yet to 
prove himself; if rookie George Izo, 
the big Notre Dame quarterback, 
catches on, the Cards may come lo 
life in their new habitat, The pa.ss 
catchers — Sonny Randle, Perry Rich- 
ards, John David Crow — are excellent. 

RUSHING The double wing T sta- 
OFFENSE tions halfbacks on each 
flank, leaving only the fullback behind 
the quarterback in position to take a 
quick hand-oil into the line. This 
hampers Crow and Bobby Joe Con- 
rad, who are magnificent runners from 
their po.sts just outside the ends but 
who have little chance to prove it. 

PASS The battle-wise and ex- 

DEFENSE ceptionally fast second- 
ary was broken up when Dick (Night 
Train) Lane was traded, but his re- 
placement, Billy Stacy, a .safety man 
in 1959, may he almost as good. The 
linebackers are capable and strong; 
the line, however, puts little pressure 
on opposing passers and no secondary 
can cope with an air offense which has 
nearly unlimited time to aim and fire. 

RUSHING The weakness here is in 
DEFENSE front line of defense. 

Ivy can rely on Tackle Frank Fuller 
but mu.st depend on rookies or on late 
waivers to replace aging regulars and 
it lakes more than one season to find 
the right men. Ivy could use more 
backstopping power; the backs tackle 
hard but, sadly, entirely too often. 





BILLY STACY 



1 


OVER-ALL: The Cardinals, after 40 years in Chicago, have 
moved to St. Louis, where they know they are wanted. Love 
and affection and the undivided attention of their new fol- 
lowers may help quite a bit, but .some large, tough and 
determined linemen would help even more. The Cardinal 
runners are fine, so are their receivers. But they need a quar- 
terback and an offen.se which give.s the running backs a clear- 
er shot at the tiny holes in a pro defensive line. The first year 
in St. Louis should be pleasanter than the last in Chicago. 


PASSING The Redskins have not 
OFFENSE ^ consistently good 

pas.ser since Sammy Baugh, and this 
year will be no exception. Ragle Day 
and Ralph Gugliehni have had flashes 
of brilliance, but Guglielmi has severe- 
ly injured his knee and M. C. Rey- 
nolds, recently acijuired in a trade, 
will probably start at quarterback. 
The ends are good, the pass protection 
adequate but the key to a passing at- 
tack is the man who throws the ball. 

RUSHING The Redskin ball carriers 
OFFENSE powerful, but 

the loss of Eddie LeBaron, who was 
a magnificent technician at quarter- 
back, may cost the ’Skins something 
in deception. Nixon’s ground attack 
should be very good; fast Fullbacks 
Don Bos.seler and Johnny Olszewski 
hit with good impact, and Halfbacks 
Ed Vereb, Ed Sutton and Dick James 
may be the best triple set in the East. 





ary was a.s porous a.s a 
sprinkler head in 1959 but it has been 
recast with Dick Haley and Gary 
Glick at safeties and rookies Billy 
Brewer and Pat Heenan at the halfs. 
Dick Las.se and Bill Roehnelt could 
shore up the short-pa-ss defense. 





RUSHING The defensive line is only 

DEFENSE Bob TonCff IS g 

strong tackle, but he and Kay Krause 
will be playing beside rookies, and 
rookies — no matter how good — need 
help. The defensive ends, with first- 
year-man Andy Stynchula, look very 
good, but Nixon's 1959 bugaboo — 
lack of linebackers — is still with him. 



GARY GLICK 


OVER-ALL: A wholesale replacement program, carried 
out through trades and a determined campaign which .saw 
the Redskins sign almost all of their top draft choices despite 
the strong competition from the American Conference, will 
give the Redskins a difl'erent look. In 1959 Washington 
could not put a halt to the competition by land or by air. 
It will do better this year, mostly because of its fine new 
players, but a creaky passing attack and a case of first-yoar- 
itis add up to another drab and losing season in Washington. 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE 


BALTIMORE 

COLTS 


COACH: WEEB EWBANK 

<959 RECORD: W 9, L 3, NPL CHAMPION 
I960 EXHIBtTIONS: W 2, (. 3 




OeoRGE HALAS 


PASSING The best passer throwing 
OFFENSE three of the best re- 
ceivers behind the most adamant pass 
protectors adds up to the finest pass- 
ing attack in the National Football 
League. John Unitas is easily the most 
valuable ciuarterback in football; 
Raymond Berry and Lenny Moore 
are incomparable receivers, and Jim 
Mutscheller is only a short step be- 
hind them. And there are new receivers 
coming up who are also exceptional. 

RUSHING Ewbank could use a 
OFFENSE strong, tough halfback on 
the order of the Giants’ Alex Webster, 
both for blocking help in the backfield 
and to relieve Fullback Alan Ameche 
of some of the ball-carrying load. Len- 
ny Moore is an unequaled slot back; 
Ameche is a sound, strong and depend- 
able fullback. But the Colts need a top- 
flight replacement for L. G. Dupre. 

PASS The quickest, ball-hawk- 

DEFENSE ingest linebackers in the 
league .spearhead the very fine Colt 
pa.ss defense, and the deep men are 
opportunists who run like mad when 
they intercept. The one question here 
is whether the linebackers will retain 
their mobility in the face of the grow- 
ing age of the men up front. They 
may have to tend more closely to 
trench warfare this year, and this 
would cut down on pass interceptions. 

RUSHING The impregnable Colt 
DEFENSE line is back -but is it in- 
tact? Someday age will have to show 
somewhere. If it doesn’t this year, the 
line will continue to rank with the 
Giants’ and will slop the enemy cold. 



f ALAN AMECHE 



DON iOYCE 




GINO MARCHETTI 


OVER-ALL: This is Still a magnificently balanced team 
with no real weaknesses. The defensive linemen average 32 
years in age, and have a total of 34 years of professional 
e.xperience behind them. But Gino Marchetli, Big Daddy 
Lipscomb, Art Donovan and Don Joyce showed no sign of 
slowing down in 1959 and there are some good younger re- 
placements on hand. The bewildering, powerful Colt offense 
has not deteriorated and Unitas seems likely to last for at 
least another decade. The Colts should win the title again. 
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I 


PASSING As long as Ed Brown 
OFFENSE stays on target, the Bear 
passing attack is magnificent. Brown, 
however, has been erratic in the la.st 
few years. Zeke Bratkowski, his re- 
placement, suffers from the same trou- 
ble, and when both of them are having 
an off day, the Bear air game disap- 
pears. The receivers — Harlon Hill and 
Jim Dooley — are both fast, deceptive 
and sure-handed. The protection for 
the passers is more than adequate. 

RUSHING A good breakaway back 

OFFENSE Galimorc and 

one of the three best fullbacks in the 
league in Rick Casares give the Bears 
a long- and short-range ground at- 
tack. When they have good passing, 
the Bears can move the ball aa well as 
any team and much better than most. 

PASS Ingenious Clark Shaugh- 

DEFENSE nessy mastermind.s the 

Bear defense and he has bewildered 
some of the best offensive minds in 
football. His defenses are varied and 
sometimes complicated but they are 
well executed by the veteran Bear de- 
fense. Occasionally a forgotten assign- 
ment costs a long gain, but with ball- 
hawking mini J. C. Caroline at safe- 
ty this still is one of the best pass de- 
fenses in all the We.stern Conference. 






RUSHING Bill George and Joe For- 
DEFENSE Lunaio give the Bears ex- 
ceptional linebacking and the Bears in 
the line are grizzlies. Doug Atkins, the 
6-foot-8 defensive end, is almost im- 
po.s.sible ro keep out of a play and 
he will be paired during this sea-son 
with 6-foot-6 rookie Maury Youmans. 



J. C. CAROLINE 


OVER-ALL: Ed Brown does not have to be good every week. 
He can afford three, maybe even four, off days and the Bears, 
close behind the Colts in 1959, could win their first division 
championship in four years. The attack is sometimes spec- 
tacular, the defense is sound, and the potential definitely is 
there. Bratkowski, big and strong, with a good arm, may 
be ready to offer more help this year than in the past when 
he had trouble finding .secondary receivers. This, sadly, is 
a knack that comes only with several years’ experience. 


CONTINUED 
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SCOUTING REPORTS Ciilllinteti 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 



PASSING With a promising rookip 
OFFENSE Meredith, and 

two good veterans (Don Heinrich and 
Eddie TieEaroti! lo instruct him, the 
Cowboys will be strong at quarter- 
t)ack. Landry has not been able to lay 
his hands on any first-class pass catch- 
ers except for Bill Howton, but he has 
sound veterans who ofl'cr adequate tar- 
gets. The blocking? With Guard Du- 
ane Putnam around, it could be good. 

RUSHING Don M cllhenny, acquired 
OFFENSE Packers, is the 

only true breakaway threat, although 
L. G. Dupre provides fair backing. The 
rest of the Cowboy backs are hard, 
tough runners and good blockers. The 
fullbacks, however, are hardly more 
than journeymen: the Cowboy attack, 
unless an unknown should come along 
to change the situation, will depend 
more on passing than on the rushing. 

PASS Landry is a master of in- 

DEPENSE lelligent, daring defense. 
In selecl ing the players made available 
to the new franchi.se by the other club.s 
in the league, he chose first for defen- 
sive ability and he came up with some 
of the iielter backs and linemen in the 
league. Most of them are nearing 30, 
but none is overage. The Cowboy pass 
defense will not be the NFL’s worst. 

RUSHING Lantiry has no HulT to 
DEFENSE ^,p hole.s, as he 

had on the Giants, hut he does have 
a capalile performer in Jerry Tubbs, 
drafted this year from San Francisco. 
The defenders have l>een around long 
enough lo know what to do, and they 
.seem young enough to want to do it. 



EOOie LeBAnON 







PASSING Unless Earl Morrall or 
OFFENSE jj^ Ninow.ski becomes a 
topflight quarterback, the Lion pass- 
ing offense will be as ineffectual as it 
was in 1959. Morrall looked better 
last year but in the off sea-son Detroit 
traded for Ninowski, who has .seen 
more action in exhibition games than 
Morrall. Both still have a good deal of 
room for improvement. Gail Cogdail 
helps the receiving, and with rookie 
Bob Schultz at center and Darris Mc- 
Cord shifted to offensive tackle the 
passers should feel more secure. 

RUSHING The Lion ground attack is 
OFFENSE ijuiit around Full- 

back Nick Pietro.sante and Halfback 
Hopalong Cassady. But Schultz must 
come through at center; he ha.s no ac- 
ceptable veteran behind him and his 
blocking has to be strong if the De- 
troit Lions’ running game is to move. 

PASS Pass defense, thanks 

DEFENSE largely to Yale Lary, has 
been a strong point on most Lion teams 
of recent years, and it should be again 
with the recently acquired Night 
Train Lane taking over for the retired 
Jim David. Wilson has five experi- 
enced deep defenders, four capable 
linebackers and seven good front-line 
defenders. They may have some long 
afternoons if the offense does not jell. 

RUSHING No problems here. Joe 
DEFENSE Schmidt is one of the two 
or three best linebackers in the pro 
leagues and he ha.s competent help. 
The Detroit line is deep in good, big 
veterans, the secondary backs come 
up last and 1 hey tackle extremely well. 






OVER-ALL: Building a football team out of players acquired 
from 12 different clubs prc-senls considerable difficulties. For 
instance, most clubs .starting a new sea.son are already fa- 
miliar with the coach’s offense, his style of defense and the 
term.s he uses Lo describe botli. It probably will take a while 
for the Cowboy.s. however, to discard old habits and lo drop 
old words and to learn new ones. But with their air attack, 
their good short-gaining ground game and their good de- 
fense, it will be a great surprise if the Cowlioys finish last. 


OVER-ALL; Thi-s is a Detroit team on the way back but it 
still has a far way to go. The rookie crop is a good one; from 
it must come help for the offensive line, and from it, or out- 
.side, must come another adequate quarterback. Earl Mor- 
rall, in his fifth season a.s a pro quarterback, could take the 
small .step forward which separates the journeyman from 
the master. So could Ninowski, who spent two quiet pro 
years as understudy to Milt Plum of the Browns. But all in 
ali there are many, too many ifs with this hard-hitting team. 




PASSING Bart Starr gui<led the 
OFFENSE I’ackers to four straight 
wins at the end of last season and ap- 
pears finally to have come of age. If 
he falters, Lamar MeHan, who did 
well last season until injured, could 
have another hot streak. Either way 
the Packers have a mature passing 
game. Center Jim Ringo makes the 
passers secure. Receivers (Boyd Dow- 
ler. Max McGee and Lew Carpenter) 
are rangy and adept at getting open. 

RUSHING The versatile Paul Hor- 
OPFENSE nung is nearly a carbon 
copy of the Giants’ Frank Gifford. 
Jim Taylor, in addition, is a hard- 
running, fast-improving fullback. 
Rookie Tom Moore will add depth to 
the backfield, but the I’ackers need a 
good breakaway back if they are to 
field a sound, steady running offense. 

PASS Ancient Emlen Tunnel!, a 

DEFENSE veteran of 12 years in pro 
football, is the stabilizer and the on- 
field brain of the Packer pas.s defense. 
Under hus guiding hand, the young 
Packer secondary developed well last 
year, should be even better this year 
with Willie Wood taking firm hold 
of the right safety position. Lombar- 
di has a very quick trio of lineback- 
ers to defend against the .short pass. 



RUSHING A patchwork line a-ssem- 
DEFENSE from trades, rookies 

and castoffs worked very well for Lom- 
bardi in 1959. With a year’s experi- 
ence behind them and with more good 
rookies on hand, the front line of the 
Packer defense should be improved. 
The linebackers need no improvement. 


OVER-ALL: Lontbardi was the best coach in the NFL last 
season. Under his driving leadership, the confused, dispirit- 
ed Packers were welded into a cohesive whole. Because he 
did not have enough good runners, he lacked a strong ground 
attack. Even so, the Packers ended 1959 on a winning note. 
With two good passers who have gained greater confidence 
during the last two years, and with measurably greater 
backfield depth, Lombardi’s team should be able to .stand 
the erosion of a full season and even improve on its standing. 



PASSING With three very accurate 
OFFENSE passers -Bud Humphrey 
has been continuously good during 
exhibition games and now challenges 
Bill Wade and Frank Ryan — and with 
three receivers the equal of any trio 
in football, the Ram passing offense 
should be nearly impossible to con- 
tain. Mass change.s have been made 
in the line to improve the weak block- 
ing: John Guzik and A1 Barry take 
over at guard. Art Hunter is at cen- 
ter and Lou Michaels has been shift- 
ed from defensive end to offensive 
tackle. The very air-minded Bob Wa- 
terfield is head coach of the Rams 
now. Elroy Hirsch is the new general 
manager. Look for aerial acrobatics. 

RUSHING Here again the Ram tal- 
OFFENSE ent is impressive. The ad- 
dition of fast Dick Bass to a backfield 
which already boasts Ollie Matson 
and Jon Arnett richly gilds the lily. 

PASS Mistakes by rookies and 

DEFENSE hampering injuries to 
Will Sherman and Don Burroughs left 
the Ram pass defen.se riddled in 1959. 
The rookies are a year older, Sherman 
and Burroughs are healthy and the 
Rams have two quality first-year men 
in Don Ellersiek and Charlie Britt. 

RUSHING This was no big worry in 
DEFENSE , 959 ^ shouVl not be in 
I960. The Ram.s’ worst problem on 
defense was the regular completion by 
their opponents of the long pass on 
third down. The Ram defensive tack- 
les are massive and young, the ends 
massive and mobile and the lineback- 
ers, led by Les Richter, are very quick. 









LES RICHTER 


ovER.ALL: The Rams, somehow, managed to place second 
in the league in total offense last year and ninth in scoring. 
They achieved this dubiou.s distinction principally by fum- 
bling (34 times in all); injurie.s to key personnel slowed them 
for a while, too. With a new, young coaching .staff and a new 
spirit, the club should improve mightily, particularly the 
defense, which ex-Ram Don Paul and ex-Detroit Lion Jim 
David will handle. The Bears and the Colts are still stronger, 
but the Rams, with a little luck, could finish a.s high as third. 
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SCOUTING REPORTS conlhllicd 



WEBCOR 


(and it lakes so little out) 

y This Webcor Transistor Radio is the baby to take on your outing. 
It’s buill— six transistors strong! Weighs less than half a pound, 
with batteries, and nary an ounce of temperament. "Wherever you 
go, it goes. Wherever you play, it plays, Pulls in — and separates— 
all signals, in a strong clear voice. And it comes loaded with extras 
at no extra cost. Soft leather carrjdng case. Earphone for private 
j listening, with its own leather case. Carrying handle that also serves 
as stand. Long-lived 9 volt battery. Free 90 day warranty. The 
1 works! All in a handsome gift carton. Only $34.95. 



A.U-Sir TRANSISTOR RADIO, Model S06 Does everything 
that Model 305 above does, and brings in short wave, too — 
Band 4 to 11 MC. Same no-extra-co.st extras, plu.s 7-section 
telescopic SW antenna, with its own leather ca.se, and extra 
large speaker. Weight — comfortably under a pound. $44.95. 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 



WESTERN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
49ERS 


COACH; HOWARO HICKEY 



PASSING .John Tirodic, 
OFFENSE starling 

his fourth -sea-son, may 
prove the pro postulaie — 
it lako-s three years to pre- 
pare a real pro (luarler- 
back. End Billy Wilson 
will make liim look good. 

RUSHING Joe Perry 

OFFENSE Steps aslde 

after 10 years to let .1. D. 
Smith move in, Hugh Mc- 
Elhenny returns to run- 
ning, and Red Hickey 

may have relief for both 
in C. R. Roberts, a 210- 
pound discovery. Line 
blocking should be belter. 

PASS The young, 

DEFENSE f-isi second- 

ary may need all tlie speed 



RED HICKEY 


9 




AN OVER.ALL ESTIMATE 

I T is an unpleasant fact of life in 
the National Football League that 
victory is not so often for the swift 
as for the healthy. For example, sup- 
pose the Baltimore Colts’ John Uni- 
tas broke a leg? The Colts, a good, 
solid choice to repeat as world cham- 
pions, would have trouble finishing in 
the first three of the Western Confer- 
ence. The Cleveland Browns, a sound, 
strong club in mid.season last year, 
collapsed down the stretch Itecause of 
injuries. Thesame thing could happen 
to any team in the NFL this year, 
witli so much depending on the good 
health of the participants. 

Disregarding injuries, then, the 
Eastern Conference should be a free- 
for-all among the Browns, the New 
York Giants, tlie Pittsburgh Steelers 
and the Philadelphia Eagles. The 
Washington Redskins, principally be- 
cause they do not employ Negro play- 
ers, are a sensible choice for last. 
The Cardinals, settled in a new city, 
may climb to fourth — maybe higher. 
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CONFERENCE 


an(J stamina it can sum- 
mon since the backs prob- 
ably will get little help 
from thelinebackers, other 
than Matt Hazelrine. The 
loss of rookie Jerry Tubbs 
to Dallas could be serious. 



BILLY WILSON 


RUSHING The dubious 
DEFENSE linebacker 
situationhurtsmoreon the 
ground than in the air, al- 
though big men up front, 
led by All-l’ro Tackle Leo 
Nomellini, are capable. 



OVER-ALU: Hickey’s team was an almost 
unanimous choice for la.st place in 1959, 
but the aggressive redhead convinced 
his players that they were far better than 
that. This year he may have to do a new 
selling job, then work another small mir- 
acle to improve on his 1959 standing. 
An elderly backfield and a seriou.s lack 
of good deep receivers hamper his at- 
tack, Therefore, if improvements are to 
be made, they mu.st come either from a 
couple of veterans or — less likely — 
from rookies who can hold the defense. 


OF THE LEAGUE 

The Colts dominate the West. It is 
doubtful that Weeb Ewbank will in- 
stall any radically new offensive ma- 
neuvers; the Colt attack is the best in 
football, and what advantage would 
be gained by changing? The Bears are 
younger than Baltimore and maybe a 
little faster but not as versatile. The 
Rams are faster but not so good on 
defense. The 49ers are younger, faster 
and better on pass defense but do not 
attack as well over a broad front. The 
Packers? Still improving, still a year 
or two away despite the heroic efforts 
of Vince Lombardi. The Lions are still 
ambulatory patients. 

That leaves the Dallas Cowboys, a 
swing team playing in both confer- 
ences but ranked in the West. Tom 
Landry is one of the true football 
geniuses, and he has assembled a sur- 
prisingly strong team from the leav- 
ings of the rest of the league. He will 
win four games or more— and, under 
the circumstances, that is good in the 
National Football League. end 


VARSITY-TOWN CLOTHES 




suggest, for very smart 
Fail ’SO ivearing, new 
YORKSHIRE -loomed POPLIN 
...a rich, lustrous, all- 
worsted comfort-iveigh t 
fabric . . . in Ebony Black, 
living-color Olive hues 
and mixture Gr-eys . . . 
alertly Lounge modeled 
and exactingly detailed... 
with Flip-Flap Pockets 


®BEMBERG LUXURY LININGS 
BY DAVID H. SMALL 


Just flip-in the lUip of 
Vaisity-Toum's own Flip-Flap 
pocket and you have a 
different-lookin.o tvelt pocket 


The STYLE MAJOR symbol of 

leads you to newest styles of Major Importance 
in 800 foremost style stores, inchiding : 


E. M. Kahn, Dallas 
Welsh & Levy, Baton Rouge 
HIbbs, Salt Lake City 
Nagdeman's, Indiana Harbor 
The Union, Columbus 
The Hecht Co., Washington 


Davison's, Flint 
Polsky’s, Akron 
P. A. Meyer, Erie 
Hemphill-Wells, Lubbock 
Jason's, Billings 
Rike's, Dayton 


THE H. A. SElNSHElMEIi COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Ray Cave 


High tide in Alabama 


As the season opens, Alabama 
is bearishiy strong and the 
Big Eight is ready for anyone 

B eak Bryant, the Alabama foot- 
ball coach, is a disciplinarian, a 
perfectionist and a recruiter without 
peer. He is also a moaner. Indeed, he 
can moan so loudly that he has been 
called the pretender to the throne of 
pessimism. The king is Wally Butts, 
tire Georgia coach, who once talked 
a sports editor into picking Furman 
over Georgia in a game that Georgia 
wound up winning 70 7. Southerners 
say that when it starts to rain, Butts 
and Bryant think of building arks. 

Last week it was ark-building time. 
On Saturday the Bulldogs of Georgia, 
the 1959 Southeastern Conference 
champions, were to play the Crimson 
Tide of Alabama, the team that 
might have won last year’s title if it 
hadn’t lost to Georgia. Sobbed Butts: 
“'We have the worst defense I have 
ever seen.” He could spy only one 
dot of silver in the overcast: Georgia's 
superb passer, Francis AsburyTarken- 
ton, a preacher’s son with a touch of 
devil in him on the held. 

“We’re like a baseball team with 
only one pitcher,” Butts said. “Don’t 
have the manpower. The Georgia 
team thinks it’s going to win, but it 
believes it’s a lot better than it is. 
And that includes Tarkenton.” He 
leaned back, infinite sadness in his 
kind eyes, and put a hand on his 
stomach. “Hurts,” he said. 

At Tuscaloosa, Bear Bryant fret- 
ted and frowned, his 6-foot-4 frame 
jammed behind a desk. “We’re in bad 
shape,” he said, toying nervously 
with a Kleenex. “I’ve never seen so 
many injuries. We don’t have time to 
test our boys. That Tarkenton is 
great. Their halfbacks are great, too. 
Now I’m not crying,” he protested, 
the hint of a smile in his eyes, “that’s 
just the way the cooky crumbles.” 


Throughout his career, Bryant has 
thrived on crumbling cookies. He 
started Marjdand to national fame 
when he arrived on campus one day 
in 1945 with a busload of North Car- 
olina preflight veterans. He had them 
enrolled and practicing that same 
day. He next moved to Kentucky 
and took that perpetual also-ran to 
60 wins and four bowls. He started 
with nothing again at Texas A&M in 
19-54, and by midseason of 19.57 he 
had turned that woeful loser into one 
of the nation’s best football teams. 
And then in 1958, when Alabama, 
Bryant’s alma mater, cried for help 
after wdnning only four games in 
three years, he came like Moses to 
lead them from the wilderness. Bry- 
ant’s motto is, “When the going gets 
tough, the tough get going.” 

In coming to Alabama, Bryant had 
to leave some of his Texas businesses 
behind. “Exaggerated,” he says of his 
business interests. “I owned three 
small apartment buildings, an inter- 
est in two oil w’ells, and I invested in 
raising mice for research work.” In 
addition, he had a 1% piece of A&M 
football gates. 

Businessman Bryant is prospering 
even more in Alabama. He is a mem- 
ber of the hoard of directors of a local 
bank and a local insurance company. 
He has a weekly hour-long TV pro- 
gram during the football season spon- 
sored by Coca-Cola and Golden 
Flake Potato Chips. Pictures of Bry- 
ant are on every Coke machine, and 
the Bryant voice recommends po- 
tato chips from every radio station. 
The Bear is a big man in Alabama. 

Much to the anguish of Bryant’s 
coaching competitors, he is personal- 
ly popular, a major factor when he 
and his 10 (yes, 10) assistant coaches 
recruit. “You’ve got to have chicken 
to make chicken salad,” Bryant says 
of recruiting, and nowadays Alabama 
is a veritable poultry farm. 

In three years Bryant has got the 


kind of players he likes and has got 
rid of the kind he doesn’t. He drives 
them, teaching the most rugged foot- 
ball there is. “Some things are hard 
to teach at home,” he said one day 
last week. “Sacrifice. The need to 
work. Self-discipline. You have to 
learn these to play football. 1 teach 
them, and my boys don’t forget them 
when they leave.” 

His outdoor practices, some of 
which he has at dawn to heat the 
heat, are brutally tough, and noisy 
with the crash of body contact. His 
indoor sessions can be scarify quiet. 
He held one last Friday behind locked 
doors in the gym while rain from Hur- 
ricane Ethel beat down on the cam- 
pus. When he walked in, conversa- 
tion among the waiting players 



SADDENED BUTTS LEAVES WITH BRYANT 


stopped in midsentence, They be- 
came agonizingly careful not to drop 
a ball or touch anything that might 
make a noise. As they walked through 
their plays, the backs and linemen all 
but tiptoed in their sneakers as the 
quarterback droned: “Left. Five-29 
option. On one. Ready. Break hard. 
Set. 'IVo. Hike.” Each player pointed 
out where he should go, and the 
coaches watched. For errors. 

Friday night Bryant took his team 
to a Birmingham hotel, where he fed 
the players their fifth steak, l4-ounce 
choice sirloin, in five days. The same 
night Butts flew his Georgia boys 
into town and took them to a movie. 
They saw »Sotts and Lovers, but they 
didn’t like it. 

They didn't like what they saw on 
Saturday either at Legion Field. In 
the first quarter, Bryant’s Alabama 
showed; 

1) No passer, but . . . 

2) Its usual crushing defense, which 
last year gave up only seven touch- 
downs while earning a 7-1-2 record, 
and . . . 

3) Most important of all, a run- 
ning offense. 

Using the new wild-card substitu- 
tion rule {see page 2S), Bryant soon 
had his team battering bigger holes 
in the Georgia line than Alabama’s 
young backs really needed. In the 
second quarter they scored three 
touchdowns, more than they had 
made in any game last year. 

Alabama held that lead almost 
casually through the second half. 
Georgia’s Tarkenton completed 15 
of 31 passes, but they were fruitless. 
It took a 78-yard punt return by a 
sophomore, Billy Jackson, on the 
next-to-last play of the game to set 
up the lone Georgia touchdown. The 
final score was 21-6. Bryant was 
standing on the sidelines about to 
walk to midfield to shake hands with 
Butts when Georgia scored. He 
looked irritated. You aren’t supposed 
to score on a good Bryant team. 

For once. Weeping Wally Butts 
had been correct as a prophet, even 
though he hadn’t meant to be. Ala- 
bama had been much too strong for 
his one-pitcher team. In fact, Ala- 
bama’s going to be much too strong 
for almost anyone, .‘^.nd don't let 
Bear Bryant tell you any differently. 

While Alabama terrorized Georgia, 
Big Eight teams were proving that 

coi’/in iind 



OLYNESIAN GOLD 

New Color Catalyst for Fall by 

WORSTED-TEX 


Polynesian Gold — derived from the Polynesian 
Golden Orchid — is the now color catalyst in 
men’s clothing for fall. It adds a new warmth 
and richness to all ba.sic clothing' colors — blue, 
gray, brown, grape and olive — a subtle under- 
flow that is entirely new. An origination of 
Worsted-Tox Clothing in which the flattering 
design princij)le of the LEAN hJILHOUETTE 
is presented. $6950* 



Sanitized treated linings and triinmings for nygiemc Ireshness. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL Continued 



VaperiMate 

Capri 

JMarWjV_B| 


©1960, THE PAPER MATE CO. PAPER MATE and CAPRI. REg, U, S. PAT, Of F- 


Virgin 

wool 

Pendleton’ 


ftn Casual slacks of cirgin wool woBtfds ly 

For well-groomed lei$ure. choose a pair 
of these worsted flannel slacks with self- 
belt and adjustable waist. 100% virgin 
wool, soft and siipjde, they keep their 
press and lose wrinkles overnight. 23.95 


nothing 

measures 




there has been another shift in foot- 
ball’s balance of power and that the 
conference no longer can be dubbed 
“Oklahoma and the Seven Dwarfs.” 
With Oklahoma idle, four Big Eight 
teams took on four from the South- 
west Conference and three of them 
won. Missouri Coach Dan Devine 
was searching “for that little extra 
ounce of energy which is the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat.” 
He found about a pound of it. Mis- 
souri won easily, 20-0, over Southern 
Methodist. Ends Danny La Rose and 
Conrad Hitchler kept crashing into 
Arlan Flake, SMU’s sophomore quar- 
terback, and messed up pass after 
pass. On the rare occasions when 
Flake was given time by his line, lie 
usually overthrew. La Rose was di- 
rectly responsible for Missouri’s final 
touchdown. He deflected a pass by 
SMU Halfback Doyce Walker, and 
Guard Tom Smith intercepted it, 
running 22 yards for the score. Said 
Missouri Quarterback Ron Taylor, 
“Our rush was tremendous. When 
you knock down as many passes as 
we did, they can’t beat you.” 

Nebraska came from behind to up- 
set favored (by two touchdowns) 
Texas 14-13. Senior Pat Fischer, a 
halfback in 1959 but a quarterback 
this year, gained revenge for last sea- 
son’s 20-0 loss in which he returned 
a punt 85 yards for a touchdown only 
to have it erased by a penalty. On 
Saturday, Fischer scored both Ne- 
braska touchdowns and passed for 
the two-point bonus that won the 
game. Texas had a chance to win, 
but lost when it tried to run the ball 
over for a two-pointer. 

Kansas produced the biggest sur- 
prise by beating Texas Christian, the 
SWC favorite, 21 -7. Ironically, one 
of the stars of the show was Bert 
Coan, a fast (9.6 for the 100), 200- 
pound, 6-foot-4 halfback who mys- 
teriously left TCU for Kansas a year 
ago. Word had been circulating that 
TCU would be “out to get Bert” for 
defecting, but Coan showed no fear. 
He averaged better than eight yards 
a try, twice got off runs of 25 yards 
and scored once. “We didn’t get 
him,” said TCU Halfback Larry 
Dawson. “He got us- He’s the best 
back I’ve seen in my three years. I 
had him trapped, and I said, ‘Here’s 
where I make old Bert respect me,' 
and then he ran over me.” end 
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SPOUTS 


FOOTBALL’S 
FIRST WEEK 


by MERVIN HYMAN 

THE EAST 

Penn Stale, eschewing finesse for pure pow- 
er, resolutely wore down Boston I'. Galen 
Hall and Dick Hoak, alternating at quar- 
terback, sent Halfbacks Eddie Caye and 
Jim Kerr and Fullback Sam Sobczak 
through the Terrier line for 329 yards as 
the Nirrany Lions dedicated their new 
44,000-seat stadium with a 20 -0 victory. 

Boston College, trying desperately to 
contain Navy’s elusive Halfback Joe Bel- 
lino, failed badly. Bellino completed his 
first college pass to Halfback John Prich- 
ard for 64 yards and a touchdown, ran 
three yards for another to break a 7 7 tie, 
then grabbed a 32-yard loss from Quar- 
terback Hal Spooner for the score that 
put the Middies in front 22 -7. 

Little Buffalo proved no match for 
Army and bowed 37 -0. Sophomore Quar- 
terback Dick Eckert, an artful runner 
and pas.ser, set oft' the Cadets with a 75- 
yard punt return and the rest was easy, 
including Halfback Glen Adams’ 71-yard 
scoring dash with another Buffalo kick. 

THE SOUTH 

While Alabama was trampling Ceorgia, 
other SEC contenders were opening their 
own season.s. Georgia Tech, attacking from 
a semi-spread formation with ends split 
and a back in motion, turned loose soph- 
omore Quarterback Stan Gann against 
Kentucky. Gann, who wa.s used just 
enough to get Tech out in front, kept the 
Wildcat forward,s off balance with his 
clever running, passed to Halfback Chuck 
Craning (who scored three times) for one 
touchdown and led his team to a 23 13 
win. Kentucky, too, came up with a good 
sophomore passer, but too late. Jerry 
W’oolum, who completed 14 of 24 passes 
for 190 yards, didn’t get into the game 
until the second half. Meanwhile, LSU 
broke out a brand-new slol-T attack, but 
in the end characteristically relied on its 
pres.sing defense to beat Texas A&.M 9 0. 

Maryland, making good use of short 
spot passe.s by Quarterbacks Dale Betty 
and Dick Novak and line smashes 
through the middle by Fullback Pat 
Drass, smothered West Virginia 31-8; 
Quarterback Howard Dyer led vmi past 
William & Mary 33 21 in a Soulhern Con- 
ference opener; and North Carolina Slate 
defeated Virginia Tech 29 14. 

THE MIDWEST 

Leaving the stage to its Big Eight neigh- 
bors, the Big Ten waited quietly in the 
continued 




Step into 


the friendly 
world of 

'BLACK & WHITE" 

Where you find the most popular Scotch whisky 
in America . . . 

Where, as always, the Scotch is at its mellowest, 
smoothest, friendliest . . . 

Where people appreciate the difference between 
just Scotch and The Scotch with Character. 


. . .the bottle that shows you know Scotch 


BLENDED SCOICH WHISKY . 86.8 PROOF . IHE fLEISCKMANN D1STILLIN6 CORPORATION. N. Y. C. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK C07)tinued 



Professional tennis star, Tony Trabert 


How Tony Trabert 

picks a good place for a quick meal 


“When you have to eat and run as often as I do,” says 
tennis star Tony Trabert, “you develop a knack for 
picking eating places that serve good food in a hurry. 

“Personally, I’ve found that one very reliable sign of 
good food is simply a bottle of Heinz Ketchup on the 
tables or counter. I know Heinz is best, and feel that any 
spot that offers it is out to really please customers.” 


P.S. No other ketchup tastes like Heim. It's recognized as 
the very best. And you can be pretty sure eating places 
that serve richer, thicker Heinz Ketchup are particular 
about everything else they offer, too. 


When you eat out, always look for 


“THE SIGN OF GOOD EATING” 



wings for its chance to get into the act. 
However, some of the Midwest's lesser 
lights were busy, Murquctii- bruised Villa- 
nova for two first-half touchdowns, then 
had to struggle to win 23 13. Kansas .Slate 
stuttered and fumbled, but beat South I>a- 
kota State 20 6. Halfback Jimmy Cobh 
scored twice to help Denver outlast Wichi- 
ta 28 19. Halfback Bob Gaiters got away 
for four touchdowns as New Mexico State 
whipped Tulsa 38-18. 

Ohio U., warming up for the Mid- 
American race, got sturdy blocking from 
its big, happy line and superior running 
from its hard-hitting backs to batter Day- 
ton 28-0. But Miami of Ohio was less for- 
tunate. The Redskins fumbled away an 
early lead, finally lost to Xavier 17-6. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

While the roof was tumbling in on most 
of the Southwest, spunky Arkansas held 
firm, used Quarterback George McKin- 
ney’s 42-yard touchdown pass to Half- 
back Lance Alworth and a safety to turn 
back Oklahoma State 9-0. 

Kept surprisingly impotent for most 
of the first half. Mis-sissiiipi’s .Jake Gibbs 
eventually broke open a tough Houston 
defense with three touchdown pa.s.ses, and 
the Rebels went on to win 42 0. 

THE WEST 

Shocked by Oregon State's upset of use. 
Angelenos recovered swiftly when UULA 
brought Pitt up short with a durable de- 
fense, beat the Panthers 8-7 in the last 
33 seconds. Helped along by two ques- 
tionable decisions on pass plays, the 
Bruins moved half the length of the field, 
and sub Tailback Ezell Singleton, a smalt 
man with quick feet, squirmed the la.st 
four yard.s through the weak side. Coach 
Bill Barnes, unwilling to settle for a tie, 
rushed in No. 1 Tailback Bill Kilmer, 
who rammed through the same hole for 
the winning points. But things were dif- 
ferent up in Berkeley, where New Coach 
Marv Levy's debut was marred when Tu- 
lanc trapped his ('alifornia Bears 7-3. 

Wusiiington's Bob Schloredt, taking 
up where he left off in the Rose Bowl 
game, rolled out for two scores as the 
Huskies battered helpless College of the 
Pacific 55-6. Coach Jim Owens turned 
up a surprise star in fleet-footed sopho- 
more Halfback Charlie Mitchell, who 
made 100 yards in eight carries. 

Washington Slate rallied in the last 
quarter to catch Stanford when Tackle 
Garner Ekstran lumbered 40 yard.s to a 
touchdown after intercepting one ol 
Dick Norman’s passes. Met Melin kicked 
the placement for a 15-14 win. Oregon 
kept step with its northern neighbors, 
whipping Idaho 33-6 on the pas-sing ol 
Dave Grosz and the scampering of scant 
(5 feet 3‘i) Cleveland Jones. 
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SATURDAY’S 
TOUGH ONES 

Pitt over Michigan State (TV). Th^ 
Panthers are in a truculent mood after 
being tamed by UCLA. They will be sharp- 
er for Stale. 

Delaware over Lehigh. Thi.s game may 
decide the Middle Atlantic title. Dela- 
ware's big line will be too much even for 
experienced Lehigh. 

Texas over Maryland. Coach Tom Nu- 
gent has mended his fence.s well, but the 
hustling Longhorn backs, held in check 
by Nebraska last week, will find the weak 
spots. 

Mississippi over Kentucky. Ole Miss, with 
Quarterback Jake Gibbs’ pure pas.sing, 
has more offense than Kentucky and just 
as much defense. 

ClemsonoverWake Fore St. Norm Snead '.s 
high, long pas.ses will bother Clemson, 
but Coach Frank Howard’s Tigers won’t 
be outclawed up front. 

Illinois over Indiana. The banned HOO- 
siers will be fighting uphill all year and 
Big Ten favorite Illinois is too steep an 
incline to begin with. Illini power will 
wear down Indiana. 

UCLA over Purdue. The Bruin defense, 
so deadly against Pitt, is tough to beat. 
Purdue may come close at home, but not 
close enough. 

Northwestern over Oklahoma. The Wild- 
cats are geared for a fast start. Dick 
Thornton’s pa-ssing and running and a 
quick, mobile offense will be more than 
the Sooners can handle. 

Baylor over Colorado. The Bears, after 
hibernating for too long, have perked up 
under Coach Johnny Bridgers and are 
ready to give mortal chase to Colorado’s 
talented Gale Weidner. 

use over Tcu. A battle of stubborn 
defenses but the Trojans can muster a 
better attack and will deal another blow 
to South w'e.st prestige. 

other games 

ARMY OVER BOSTON COLLEGE 
AUBURN OVER TENNESSEE 


OREGON STATE OVER IOWA 




WISCONSIN OVER STANFORD 



Be well dressed . , . from the inside 
out! Look for the Allen-A oval. It 
tells you the style is right, the fit 
the finest, the fabrics friendly to 
your skin. At leading men’s wear de- 
partments everywhere. 

The Allen-A Company, Piqua, Ohio 


How to look 
Your Best 

UN 



Danish derring-do 


more 

uses 


than any other watch! 



If you bought 9 separate time- 
pieces, and had a wrist long 
enough to wear them, you still 
wouldn’t own as versatile a 
watch! It’s the only watch 
with 9 lives . . . 

Time-out stop watch -keeps record of 
total elapsed time 

Regular stop watch - times races, experi- 
ments to 1/5 second 

Doctor's or nurse’s watch-ideal formea- 
suring patient's pulse 
Shin diver’s watch — records minutes sub- 
merged -tested to 600 ft. 

Aviator’s watch -becomes 12-hour record- 
er with simple adjustment 
Tachometer —calculates miles per hour 
over known course 

Yachting timer -adjusts to give 5-iTiinute 
warning signal 

Time zone watch— shows time for differ- 
ent time zones 

Regular timepiece-accurate, water- 
proof", shock-resistant 

$100 at fine, jewelers, or write 
for descriptive booklet 

Chronomaster 

CRoVoN 

NIVADA GRENCHEN: 

404 Park Avenue South, Now York 16 

•Providlni! cas* unoDsneU. on'stal incl crown InUct. 


BOATING / Carleton Mitchell 


Russia and the U.S. might 
have more boats, but the big 
winner came from Denmark 

T he Bay of Naples is a long, lazy 
arc of blue water, bluer sky and 
white clouds, punctuated by the ro- 
mantic silhouettes of Vesuvius, Capri 
and Ischia. Each day southwesterly 
breezes are likely to waft in from the 
open Mediterranean, forming one of 
the best— as well as most theatrically 
beautiful — sailing areas in the world. 
A fortnight ago, on the battlements of 
ancient Castel dell’Ovo above the 
harbor, the Olympic flame burned as 
138 yachts representing 35 nations 
crowded the bay to compete for the 
five gold sailing medals. 

The earliest impression T had from 
watching the races was amazement 
at the progress Russia had made in 
yachting within the past decade. At 
Helsinki in 1952 they had been hope- 
lessly outclassed — “so everybody 
laughed at us when we got home,’’ 
in the words of the Soviet team man- 
ager. Four years later, in Australia, 
they were only somewhat improved. 
But at Naples, a Moscow draftsman 
named TimirPinegin, sailing Tornado 
in the Star class, led off the very first 
day by running away from the fleet. 


His victory was startling not only be- 
cause the class is the oldest, and one 
of the largest, most keenly contested 
afloat, but also because the Olympic 
field included three former world 
champions. Pinegin, however, was un- 
awed by the competition. On the en- 
suing days he proceeded to add two 
firsts and a second to his score. Mean- 
while teammates were doing well in 
Flying Dutchmen and Finn dinghies. 

The United States was on top only 
in the 5.5-meter class. Minotaur, 
sailed by former North American 
champion George O’Day, finished 
one. two, three, four in the first series 
of races. Designed by Ray Hunt, M in- 
olmir was clearly the fastest yacht in 
her field, displacing the design su- 
premacy in this class of Einer Ohlson 
of Sweden. On first seeing Minotaur 
out of water, Ohlson is reported to 
have commented, “One of us must be 
crazy,’’— famous last words reminis- 
cent of the controversy on design that 
crackled around Columbia and Scep- 
tre before the America’s Cup. 

After the first four Olympic races 
there was a weekend lull in the sailing 
schedule, but not in sailing conversa- 
tion. The talk centered around per- 
formances in the early races, and also 
the different Olympic yachting pro- 
grams— or lack of them — among the 
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various nations represented at Naples. 
It was pointed out that Russia had 
bought 800 Finn dinghies from build- 
ers in Holland, Denmark and other 
nations within tw’o years. In addition, 
they had engaged in extensive domes- 
tic construction. Large fleets of Stars, 
Dragons and Flying Dutchmen — all 
Olympic classes— were rumored to 
have come into being. In the 5.5- 
meters, the sail numbers, indicative 
of the total boats which a country 
has active in any class, told a clear 
story. The yacht representing Sweden 
was No. 29, Great Britain No. 10, 
Germany No. 7, the United States 
No. 26. The Soviet craft was No. 89. 

There were other stories of sail 
training centers and squadrons con- 
centrating on Olympic classes all over 
Russia. Nor was time lacking to 
practice. Pinegin was reputed by one 
source “to sail nine months a year on 
the water and three on the ice.” Fur- 
ther, the Russians were willing to 
swallow national pride in pursuit of 
Olympic performance, as demonstrat- 
ed by Tornado, the Soviet Star boat, 
which was built in the United State.s 
by Skip Etchells of Old Greenwich, 
Conn, and used sails cut by Lowell 
North of California. 

On the other hand, American 
yachtsmen pointed out that in the 
U.S., not only was there no national 
program to encourage Olympic 
classes, but there were weaknesses in 
the system of selection as well. Trials 
held in June did not allow crews to 
prepare further, because of shipping 
schedules; and there is no sponsor- 
ship or financial backing for inter- 
national competition once the selec- 
tions have been made. 

One means of improving the U.S. 
program was suggested by Bob Bavi- 
er, the only American member of the 
international Olympic jury at Naples. 
He thought that trials for selection 
should be held a year before the 
Games. This would leave the remain- 
der of the summer and fall to perfect 
crew, boat and sails in further home 
competition, and there would still be 
plenty of time for international 
warmups the following spring before 
the big event. Ray Hunt, thinking 
also of continuous practice, proposed 
that boats be transported by air, 
eliminating the loss of time involved 
on shipping by sea. 

When the fleet reconvened after 
the weekend for the final three days 
continued 



FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAkblANO 

Some of the most delightful 
things in life— from luxury liners 
to cameos — owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO— the legendary liquid 
gold, “distilled from the rays of 
the sun.” There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 
sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano— the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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of racing, Pinegin of Russia ran out 
the Star series to win comfortably, 
with Bill Parks of Chicago getting the 
bronze. George O’Day and Minolaur 
continued to improve, taking the last 
race— and the gold medal — by a good 
margin. As the Olympic regatta neared 
its close, however, it became obvious 
that sailing is still a sport for individ- 
uals. For the bulk of the medals went 
to smaller nations, without enormous 
fleets or means to transport and sup- 
port athletes. From N orway had come 
18-year-old Peder Lunde Jr., paying 
his own expenses, to enter in the Fly- 
ing Dutchman class. Scion of a yacht- 
ing family— his grandfather had won 
a gold medal at Le Havre in 1924 and 
his father a silver at Helsinki in 1952 
—young Peder had begun sailing a 
Flying Dutchman only a year ago. 
The entire Norwegian fleet consists of 
exactly two boats. Nevertheless, after 
intensive practice and some first-class 
international competition this sum- 
mer at Marstrand, Sweden and other 
European regattas, he was good 
enough to beat the best at Naples. 

Royal dunking 

In Dragons, His Royal Highness 
Crow'n Prince Constantine of Greece 
worked steadily toward a gold medal 
in a battle with Argentina and Italy, 
bitter rivals who finished behind him 
in that order. During the series the 
Prince, a personable young man of 20, 
displayed excellent helmsmanship 
and tactical judgment, even though 
there is nothing in Greece resembling 
a program. After clinching his victory 
he was tossed into Santa Lucia harbor 
by his gleeful crew, while papa and 
mama, the King and Queen, beamed 
proudly from the quay. 

But the outstanding sailor and per- 
sonality of the 1960 Olympic regatta 
was 32-year-old Paul Elvstrom of 
Denmark, who performed the incred- 
ible feat of winning a fourth consecu- 
tive gold medal in the dinghy class. 
First at Torquay in 1948, at Helsinki 
in 1952 and at Melbourne in 1956, he 
began the Olympic series by winning 
his first race against a fleet of 35 boats. 
After that he was never headed. In 
fact, his score was so great after six 
races that it was not even necessary 
for him to appear for the seventh, a 
fortunate circumstance since he had 
been sick before and during his last 
victory, not sleeping the night before, 
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and sailing the course on “a cup of 
tea and three bananas.” 

Elvstrom, a crew-cut blond bear of 
a man with a flashing white grin, has 
always- had his own individualistic 
way of doing things, both in yachting 
and in his business career. While still 
a boy he apprenticed as a stone mason. 
At 19 he formed a contracting firm 
to build houses, and the firm has 
grown and prospered. Recently he 
has expanded into sailmaking, with 
lofts at Copenhagen and Cannes. 

A sailor since childhood, Elvstrom 
decided early in his competitive ca- 
reer that physical fitness w'as the key 
to success in a one-man boat. And 
indeed it is. Keeping an unballasted 
dinghy on her bottom in all condi- 
tions, preventing her from overturn- 
ing to windward or to leeward in a 
seaway is more than sailing— it is an 
acrobatic maneuver requiring light- 
ning reactions and iron stamina. 

‘T made myself strong by training 
and practice,” he told me after the 
last race, propped on pillows in his 
hotel room. Above the sheet were 
shoulders and arms like a pole vault- 
er’s and enormous hands. From be- 
neath the covers he thrust a tremen- 
dously muscled leg. "For four years 
after Torquay I worked for strength 
and stamina. Then I didn’t have to 
think of balance— how you say?— 
reflexes? Only of tactics and keeping 
the boat always moving her fastest. I 
built in my cellar a wooden machine 
like a dinghy with toe straps. All win- 
ter I stay there many hours after work, 
sitting out to strengthen my legs. All 
summer I sail whenever possible.” 

Tlie Elvstrom method of rigidly 
holding the entire body outboard, 
hips and shoulders parallel to and 
almost touching the water, has been 
widely copied but never quite mas- 
tered by rivals. In heavy weather, he 
dons six sweaters and Jumps over- 
board before the start, soaking up 
enough water to add 35 pounds to 
his torso weight. 

The feat of winning the fourth gold 
medal was more impressive because 
Elvstrom was not sailing his own per- 
fectly tuned boat. The Finn dinghies 
used at Naples were built by the 
Italian Olympic Committeeand drawn 
by lot. Elvstrom’s had a mast that 
seemed too limber. ‘‘I told the com- 
mittee why you give me a spaghetti 
for a mast, and they tell me go use 
what I draw, so I did. It turns out not 
so bad.” END 


J.\Y>I\K SLACKS OF CKESLVN® 
aro sold at those fine .stores 


ACatOen S 0. JOSGtNSEN'S MEN'S SHOP 

Atbtny, New York . C I SUMMER A CO 

Aleiendne.lt . SCHWARTESERG S 

Ateiandfie Mineesola BOB'S CLOTHES SHOP 

Atientown, Pe . .. BOHLEN, GROSS A MOYER 

AlUnn.GewM RICH S 

Ballirreie Md HAMBURGERS 

BayCdy MkN. MAY CLOTHING CO. 

Beaumsni. Tei>i THE MAN’S SHOP 

Bitfrifte'hjm.Ala lOVEMAN'S 

Bikmarck, N. 0 .... SHARK'S 

BuNalo NewYeik .... ADAM, MElORUM A ANDERSON 
Cedir Ripids, 1a»3 ... ARMSTRONG’S 

ChallanooM. Ton. DAVIDSON'S 

Ctiiilolle, N. C... BELK'S MEN'S STORE 

CliiOO. III. BAER BROS A PRODIE FOR MEN ”, 

GASSMAN.INC .MARSHALL FIELDACO MAURICE L ROTHS- 
CHILD A CO -ALL STORES. MORRIS B SACHS. INC. 
Cice'O. Ill JACK’S MEN S SHOP. INC. 

Cinontiili. ONio THE H A S POGUE CO. 

CUfksbUfj, W Vs MELET'S 

Cleveland. OhK). THE HALLE BROS 

Columbui, Ohio ... THE UNION CO. 

Columbia. S.C lOURlE'S 

Cudkhy.Wii. GOILER-STEIH -ALL STORES 

DaIIij Teiti IRBY-MAYES CO. 

Djylon.Ohio . THE METROPOLITAN 

Denuer, Colo ... ROBERT WILSON A CO. 

0«s Memel. lov>< .. . THE NEW UTiCA. BOOIN-VAN DORN 
0«s Plaines. Ill LEONARD'S STORE FOR MEN 

Oelroil. Mich. J.L HUDSON CO. 

Devils Lake, N. 0 SHARKS 

Elkhart. Ind MYERS MEN’S WEAR 

Elmhurvl. III. .. LEONARD'S STORE FOR MEN 

Evansville Ind. . OUNHILL’S 

TarAB NO STRAUSCLOTHINCCO. 

Flint Mich AM DAVISON CO 

Ft, Wayne. Ind. . CLAOIEUX MEN'S WEAR 

Ft. Worth, T«»as .. .. A. OAVIS COMPANY 

Gadsden. Ala .... IKE SAKS CLOTHING CO 

Gary, Ind ESQUIRE ME N'S STORE 

Glendale. Call). WEBB S MEN'S A BOYS' STORE 

Glenview, III. SUNOBERG S STORE FOR MEN 

Grand Forks. N 0 STRAUSCLOTHINCCO 

Grand Rapids. Wich. . HERPOLSHEIMER'S 

Craen Bay. Wis. . . . STIEFEL'S 

Groves. Teaas SPENCER'S 

Hammcnd. Ind JOT HIRSCH STORE FOR IdEN. 

EDWARD C. MIKAS CO. 
Houston, Teaas FOLEY S 

Hunlmelon. W Va AMSBARY JOHNSON 

Indianapolis. Ind . WM H BLOCK CO —ALL STORES 

Jacksonville. Fla. . LEVY'S 

Kansas Cily, Mo. ... JACK NORMAN -ALL SHOPS 

Kansas City. Mo THE PALACE CLOTHING CO 

Lansing, Mich J W KNAPP CO 

Laredo. Teaas SANDE S FASHIONS FOR MEN 

Lima. Ohio . . GREGG'S 

Logan. WVa LOGAN MERCANTILE CO. 

Louisville. Ky LEVY BROS , STEWART S 

Lubbock, Texas PETE WEST, INC 

Madison, Wis . . . THE HUB :ED SCHMITZ i SONS* 

Marion, Ind MILTON'S 

Martinsville. Vi ATKIN S, INC. 

Massillon. Ohio . ... KANNER'S 

Meadville, Pa WEIOON'S 

Michigan City. Ind.. GRIEGER’S 

Milwaukee. Wis BOSTON STORE -ALL STORES: MARSHALL 
FIELD & CO.. FRIEDMAN'S ALL STORES. 

COLLER-STEIN ALL STORES 
Minneapolis. Minnesota .. JUSTER’S; DAYTON S. POWER S - 
ALL STORES. MAURICE L. ROTHSCHILD; YOUNG QUINLAN CO. 

Minot, N, D SHARK’S 

Mobile. Ala STOLL'S 

Monroe, La THE TOGGERY 

Montevideo, Minn. R E. TORGERSON 

Nashville, Tenn. PCTWAY-REAVIS - ALL STORES 

New Turk. New York . GimBElS -ALL STORES, 

WEBER S HEILBRONER-ALL STORES 
Niagara Falls. N Y WALLEN'S MEN'S WEAR. INC 

Norlolk, Va. THE HUB OF TIDEWATER ALL STORES 

Oak Ridge, Tenn . . SAMUEL'S 

Oklahoma City, Okla PARK'S -ALL STORES 

Olean. New York THE LIBERTY CO 

Omaha. Nebraska I L BRANDEIS CO : KILPATRICK’S 

Paducah. Hy. .... ROSENFIELO'S 

Parkersburg. W Va STERN BROS. 

Philadelohia, Pa GIMBELS - ALL STORES, MORVIILE 

Phoenia Ariiona NANNY'S 

Pnisburgh. Pa GIMBELS 

Potlland, Ore LIPMANS 

Piovidence, R I . . . . . .RICHARD'S 

Quincy, III NELSON'S 

Raleigh. N. C WOMBLE. INC. 

Roanoke. Va. DAVIDSONS 

Si. Louis. Mo .. , FAMOUS BARR CO .VANDERVOORT'S. 

WERNER-HILTON 

St. Paul, Minn. HACSTRUM BROS . MAURICE L. ROTHSCHILD, 
YOUNG QUINLAN CO. 
San Anionio, Texas .. .... TOOD'S 

San Diego, Calil LION CLOTHING CO. 

San FtaiKiaco, Calil HASTINGS 

Shreveport. La SQUIRES MEN'S SHOP 

South Bend. Ind . . GILBERT'S 

Spokane, Wash THE CRESCENT 

Sloughlon, Wis SVEUM'S 

Tacoma. Wash THE HUS 

Topeka, Kansas RAY BEERS CLOTHING CO 

Toledo. Ohio OAMSCHRODER'S 

Tulsa, Okla SEN ESTES, INC 

Tucson All] DAVE BLOOM £ SONS 

Valley City. N. 0. STRAUS CLOTHING CO 

Washington, 0. C. . . 0. J. KAUFMAN. INC. : LANSBURGH'S . 

WOODWARD « LOTHROP 

West Arcadia. Calit HINSHAWS 

West spnnitletd, Mass YALE GENTON CLOTHES 

Wheeling W Va STONE S THOMAS 

Wichila Kansas . . KERN’S PARKLANE, INC. 

Wilmar Minn. RE. TORGERSON 

Wooster Ohio NICKAMSTER'S 


Or write to: Joynnor-Ruby, Inc., Michigon City, Indiana 
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enjoy the slack season 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 

/ 


A foresight saga 


I AM often asked what distinguishes a good bridge 
player from a very good one. There are many quali- 
ties, of course, that go into the making of an expert, and 
no two masters share all their talents in equal amounts. 
However, I have never known one who did not possess 
to an unusual degree the ability to look into the future. 

In the following hand only one player forasaw the out- 
come. The deal would have been routine if West had 
paid attention to his partner’s double with its implied 
signal for the proper lead. He did not, and so the result 
hung on whether South or East could look further ahead. 
The winner of this foresight contest proved himself an 
export; the loser— well, he was just the loser. 

Neither Hide, vulnerahle 
A'or</( dealer ^ - 

J 9 NORTH 

, i.', 



NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

14 PASS 1V PASS 

PASS 2 N.T. PASS 

4V PASS 4 N.T. PASS 

6V PASS ~ 69 PASS 

PASS DOUBLE PASS PASS 

PASS 


The common type of penalty double is not very useful 
against a slam contract bid by competent opponents, 
and so a slam double is given a special meaning by good 
players. It calls for a lead that will, the doubler believes 
or hopes, afford the best chance to defeat the contract. 
As a rule, it asks for a lead of that suit first bid by the 
dummy; and in any case, it warns against leading the 
unbid suit, or any other “natural” lead. 

East doubled because he felt that a club opening 
might be essential to set the contract— and as it hap- 
pened, he was right. But West opened the jack of dia- 
monds and that gave declarer a chance. 

Dummy’s queen won the diamond trick. It took three 
rounds of trumps to exhaust East. South then came to 
his hand by leading a diamond to the ace. He cashed the 
diamond king and led a spade to dummy’s 10. He knew 
from East’s conventional double of the slam that the 
king of clubs was offside and his hope was to find Wo.st 
with the queen of spades. If dummy’s 10 forced the ace, 
East w'ould be hooked. South would ruff a diamond re- 
turn and take another spade finesse: a spade return 
would take the finesse for declarer, while a dub would 
insure that no club trick need be lost. 

The spade lie was as declarer hoped, but East de- 
clined to cooperate — he ducked the spade 10. Now de- 
clarer couldn’t get out of dummy without leading a 
black suit. He tried to recover by leading dummy’s king 
of spades. West’s queen didn’t drop, but there was still a 
hope. If East didn’t have a fourth diamond, he might 
have to lead a spade for South to trump, or make the 
suicidal club return. 

But East did have a fourth diamond and led it. South 
had to trump and nothing could prevent him from los- 
ing a trick in clubs. 

The solution of South’s problem had to be reached at 
Trick 1. He should have won the diamond lead in his 
own hand and immediately led up to dummy's spades. 
If East ducked the 10, declarer should take only one 
round of trumps, then overtake dummy’s diamond 
queen to lead a second spade from his hand. 

The third diamond trick was unessential. Declarer 
could afford to ruff one diamond in dummy if he could 
provide for a club discard on the spades. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Sometimes an additional trick is worth far less than a 
needed entry. In your reluctance to squander a high 
card don’t sacrifice the contract. end 


Opening lead: jack of diamonda 
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Across the nation, rich in American tradition, a 

Bourbon of rare character, with a light-bodied 
flavor all its own, continues to win new friends. 

Bourbon Supreme commends itself to the 
pleasure of your company. 


“THE BOURBON THAT NAMED ITSELF” 


90 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey • The American Distilling Company, Inc. • New York, N. Y. • Pekin, III. • Sausaiito, Calif. 




FOOD / Mary Frost Mabon 


Thoroughbred of desserts 

Suzy Volterra, the Continent’s No. 1 horsewoman, serves 
a dessert worth all of the planning it takes 


I T TAKES TIME and trouble to 
breed Thoroughbreds that are 
good enough to win the English and 
French Derbys, the Grand Prix de 
Paris and the Prix de I’Arc de Tri- 
omphe. It takes time and trouble as 
well to make a dessert worthy of the 
name of Brillat-Sav^rin, 19th centu- 
ry author of The Physiology of Taste. 


Suzy Volterra, a Parisian sportswom- 
an famous for her victories on the 
turf and noted among friends for her 
prerace luncheons, knows that the re- 
sults are worth the trouble in both 
cases. Her horses have won all the 
races mentioned above, and her fa- 
vorite dessert is savarin— a breadlike 
sweet cake raised with yeast, baked 


in a ring mold and doused with rum 
syrup. 

By substituting a mechanical beat- 
er for the traditional elbow grease, 
Suzy’s cook, Berthe, has managed to 
take some of the trouble but little of 
the time out of making this very spe- 
cial dessert. In the Volterra household 
the savarin is served with an extra spe- 
cial touch— a garnish aux cerises a la 
Chantilly (with cherries and whipped 
cream) to match the Volterra rac- 
ing silks, which are cerise and white. 


SAVARIN A LA CHANTILLY (senYj 

INGREDIENTS FOR CAKE 
4 eggs 

2 cups unsifted flour: a Iso flour 
to dust molds 

V» pound plus 1 pat butter 

Extra butter to grease molds 

3 tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon 
granulated sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 
Pinch of salt 

2 tablespoons of milk 

IV^ packages (4V!; teaspoons) 
dated active dry yeast 


le to H people) 

INGREDIENTS FOR RUM 
SYRUP 

2 cups granulated sugar 

% cup water 

Vi cup medium-dark rum 

INGREDIENTS FOR GARNISH 
10 or more candied or 
maraschino cherries 

Candied angelica (optional) 

IVfe pints whipping cream 

tablespoons confectioners 
sugar 

(teaspoon vanilla extract 


Break eggs inlo bowl of mechanical kitchen mixer. Measure all 
other cake ingredients and place in handy containers. 

Sprinkle dry yeast (along with the teaspoon of sugar to aid 
action of the yeast) into a cup of very warm (about 110°) 
water and stir rapidly. 

Cut up the pound and extra pat of butter and heat gently 
in small heavy pan or double boiler until butter is a lukewarm 


mass. Now stir or whisk in the 3 tablespoons of sugar com- 
bined with the milk, vanilla and salt; remove from heat and 
add the yeast mixture. Keep pan barely warm at side of stove. 

Beat eggs in mixer bowl at speed 3 for a couple of minutes. 
Add flour gradually; then, at lower speed, butter-milk-yeast 
mixture. Turn mixer up to speed 8 and beat for 5 minutes. 
The result should be a perfectly smooth batter. 

Remove mixer bowl; cover with clean cloth and set to rise 
in draftless, warm place, such as the stove top with top burn- 
ers turned off but oven turned on. 

Let rise till dough has doubled in bulk (about one hour). 
Meanwhile, thoroughly and lavishly butter a large French 
ring mold (holding about 21-^ quarts) or two standard Ameri- 
can ring molds (holding 1 quarts each). Use cold butter. Dust 
lightly with flour; keep molds cool. When dough has risen, 
transfer it to molds, filling half full. Cover and let dough rise 
again in molds, in same warm place as above, for approxi- 
mately 35 minutes or till doubled in bulk. 

Bake at 375° on rack in middle of the oven for approxi- 
ma tely 25 minutes, or till a toothpick put in spongy cake mix- 
ture comes out clean. Let cool; then unmold onto serving 
plates. 

Boil sugar and water for syrup about three minutes or till 
clear. Remove from fire, add rum, cool. Before serving, pour 
syrup over cake slowly .so all .surfaces absorb the liquid. Gar- 
nish tops of rings with partly split cherries pressed down; pile 
center with sweetened vanilla-flavored whipped cream. Or, as 
illustrated in picture opposite, dessert may be decorated with 
rosettes made by pressing whipped cream through pastry 
tube, adding cherries and angelica cut in leaf shapes. 


Pkotograpk by Robert Doisneau 

SAVARIN A LA CHANTILLY, a dessert that sports the racing colors of the hostess’s stable, 
is the colorful center of attraction at a Paris luncheon presided over by Suzy Volterra. 
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OLD PALS 
IN A COLD WIND 
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The warm glow that unites Owner 
Horace Stoneham and 
Manager-Crony Tom Sheehan 
{ahoL'e) has helped perpetrate 
baseball’s biggest mystery: How 
did San Francisco lose 
the pennant (hat couldn’t be lost? 


L ike men observing the behavior of 
addled ants under a magnify- 
^ ingglasspthetwopsychiatrists 
studied the Giants. Because they were 
Giant fans as well as doctors, they suf- 
fered, aid finally they could stand it no 
longer. Next day their diagnosis land- 
ed on Page One of the Chronicle for all 
San Francisco to see: schizophrenia. 


The Giants, said the 42-point Gothic 
prescription, need a psychiatrist. 

This was occasion for great merri- 
ment in the clubhouse and front of- 
fice. Instead of laughing, the Giants 
should have been looking in the Yel- 
low Pages. If the two doctors erred, it 
was on the side of caution. This team 
could use several psychiatrist?; its 
continued 
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GIANTS foi/inuef/ 

problem is not just schizophrenia but 
a completely fragmented personality. 

The Giant players are ashamed of 
the performance of the team, but it 
has apparently occurred to none of 
them to blame himself; a defeat is al- 
ways the fault of someone else. They 
are resentful of the interference of the 
owner, Horace Stoneham, who from 
his private box high up in the stadium 
— or Bardelli’s bar on O’Farrell 
Street— frequently tries to run the 
ball club on the field. They are con- 
temptuous of their manager, Tom 
Sheehan, whom they consider an old 
clown. And they reserve a particular- 
ly virulent brand of hatred for that 
lovely, lethal monster, Candlestick 
Park, where hands freeze at high noon 
and the wind howls every day like 
Hurricane Donna. When playing 
there, all they can think of is escape; 
when on the road, they dread to re- 
turn home. 

Had the Giants been a team, in the 
sense that the Pirates are a team, 
complete with spirit and leadership 
and defiant pride in victory, even the 
misfortunes which befell them early 
in the year — Willie McCovey’s col- 
lapse at the plate, the injuries to Jim 
Davenport and Eddie Bressoud, Don 
Blasingame’s inability to match his 
old Cardinal performances— would 
not have broken the club into such 
small pieces. But the Giants of 1960 
have never been a team — only a 
group of individuals, overpaid, over- 
publicized, overrated. 

Even without leadership on the 
field, the Giants might have tried 
liarder had the front office been will- 
ing to accept some of the stigma of 
defeat. But Stoneham feels only that 
the team let him down. What he does 
not admit is that he let the team 
down, too, first by overselling him- 
self on its potentialities; then by re- 
moving its manager, Bill Rigney, in 
a moment of panic when the club was 
only four games out of first place in 
mid-June; and, finally, by giving 
the manager’s job to his personal 
scout and drinking companion, a 66- 
year-old e.x-house detective named 
Thomas Clancy Sheehan. 

Of all the elements which have con- 
tributed to the Giant downfall this 
year, rival National Leaguers, as well 
as the Giants themselves, fasten first 
upon Candlestick Park. It is not easy 
to look inside a man, or a team, or an 
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organization and discover why each 
failed to tick, nor, having found out 
the cause, is it pleasant to describe. 
But a baseball stadium, besides being 
a less dangerous topic of conversa- 
tion, is a solid, measurable thing. 

Candlestick Park is located on a 
point of land which juts into San 
Francisco Bay just south of town. 
The stadium nuzzles up against Mor- 
vey’s Hill, which realtors have re- 
cently been calling Bay View Hill. 
In the mornings, except for some ac- 
tivity at a nearby garbage dump, it 
is a lovely, tranquil spot. Unfortu- 
nately, ball games are not played in 
the morning. 

A TWO-HKADliD MONSTER 

Every day, usually about noon, 
the wind sweeps up from the south, 
splits around Morvey’s Hill and at- 
tacks the stadium from two direc- 
tions. By far the worst stream comes 
in from the northeast, over the left 
field stands, raging across the dia- 
mond and out toward right field, 
muffling the fabled power of Willie 
Maysand Orlando Cepeda, from which 
any hopes for a Giant pennant must 
spring. It doesn’t help Felipe Alou 
and Davenport and the other right- 
hand hitters much, either. 

In fact, the wind doesn’t help any- 
one. Willie Kirkland, the best left- 
hand hitter on the club, has not prof- 
ited a bit from the heroic tail wind, 
nor has Eddie Mathews of the Braves, 
who with his formidable ability to 
pull a ball hard down the right-field 
line should go crazy in Candlestick 
Park. So far, Mathews has failed to 
hit even one home run there. "No- 
body can hit in that wind," says Bob 
Skinner of the Pirates. "It makes 
your eyes water.” Says Rocky Nel- 
son, who also hits left-handed for the 
same team: "It almost blows me over. 
I can’t even stand still.” 

During games, abandoned news- 
papers and napkins and popcorn sacks 
and scorecards fill the air like confetti 
tossed from a tall building, swirling 
down from the stands to clutter up 
the diamond. The flags in center field 
usually stand out stiff toward right 
field, but sometimes they also blow 
left, and once in a while they blow 
straight up. One day the American 
flag blew all the way down. "There is 
no such thing in this ball park,” -says 
Bobby Bragan of the Dodgers, "as an 
easy fly ball.” 

Candlestick Park is not only windy. 


it is cold. San Francisco’s warmest 
weather arrives in October, which 
would have come in handy had the 
Giants been able to arrange for a 
World Series then without first hav- 
ing to play 77 ball games in a city 
whose mean average temperature 
during the summer months is 59°. As 
Mark Twain or Charley Dressen or 
someone once said, "The coldest win- 
ter I ever spent was a summer in San 
Francisco.” 

The weather does not faze the na- 
tives, who simply wrap up in parkas 
and blankets and Martinis and sit 
there as if shivering were fun, but 
ballplayers are not used to such treat- 
ment. Pregame batting and infield 
practice is so unattractive to the Gi- 
ants that a coach usually has to come 
into the dressing room and shoo ev- 
eryone out. "It gets you inside,” says 
Blasingame, who comes from Missis- 
sippi. “You just don’t feel like play- 
ing baseball out there.” Says Wally 
Moon of the Dodgers: “No ballplayer 
likes cold weather. You hit one on the 
fists and your hands hurt for four 
days.” 

The wind and the cold are not all 
that ballplayers object to in Candle- 
stick Park. The only background for 
hitters is a high blue sky, out of 
which a good fast ball comes like a 
rocket. (In June, Stoneham promised 
to erect a $15,000 green fence— 40 feet 
high and 150 feet long— to serve as a 
background, but he never did.) The 
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infield has been doused with oil, in an 
attempt to contain dust swirls, until 
it has become so hard and lumpy 
that ground balls now ricochet like a 
rifle slug going down a canyon. 
Dampness from San Francisco’s early- 
morning fog leaves the outfield grass 
as slick as an ice rink. 

Obviously, the Giants have every 
right to be unhappy about Candle- 
stick Park. Whether they should be 
demoralized is something else. 
Around the National League no one 
really believes that this wind-blown 
error of a ball park adequately ex- 
plains what has happened to the 
Giants this year; it is merely a con- 
tributing factor and the only one con- 
sidered fit for public consumption by 
those on the inside. 

In private, when this self-imposed 
censorship is relaxed, there are several 
dozen players, coaches, managers, 
writers and executives who will tell 
you what is really wrong with the 
Giants: too many Negroes. They said 
it last year and they are saying it now, 
out of the corners of their mouths, 
after looking warily around. Some- 
times half a dozen people will be look- 
ing around and speaking out of the 
corners of their mouths in one small 
room at the same time. “That’s the 
real reason the Giants are losing,” 
they will say, “but, of course, you 
can’t print it.” 

The reason you cannot print it— 
and mean it— is that it is not true. 


There are racial blocks, of course; 
there are also psychological and en- 
vironmental and geographic barriers 
at least as strong. It is less a matter of 
pigmentation than what is inside each 
Giant that keeps the team apart. 

In actual numbers, the Giants 
sometimes have six Negroes on the 
field when Andre Rodgers is filling in 
for Davenport at third base and when 
either Sam Jones or young Juan Mar- 
ichal is pitching. Only Mays, Alou, 
Kirkland and Cepeda are consid- 
ered regulars, however, and the Dodg- 
ers ordinarily have more Negro ball- 
players in their lineup every day than 
that. What the Giants lack is leader- 
ship — and the responsibility here must 
be shouldered by the whites. 

THE WHITES WOULD BALK 

The best ballplayers on the club 
are Negroes, yet the Negroes, even if 
they chose to, could not lead because 
the whites would refuse to follow. 
Things being the way they are, this is 
something one can understand. Per- 
haps the only Negro ballplayer ca- 
pable of that type of leadership was 
Jackie Robinson, and on the team on 
which he played there was no reason 
for Robinson to lead, not with Pee 
Wee Reese and Gil Hodges and Carl 
Erskine around. The thing that hurts 
the Giants is the absence of Reeses 
and Hodgeses and Erskines. 

“Our white players,” says one 
Giant official, “unfortunately have 


neither the ability to inspire others 
by their performance nor the person- 
ality to pick up this team and demand 
that it put out. The same thing was 
true of the Braves until they got Red 
Schoendienst; now that he is unable 
to play regularly, they are having 
that trouble again. So are the Reds.” 

From this vacuum the Giants have 
wandered off in all directions. Mays, 
held in great respect by black and 
white teammates alike for his remark- 
able baseball skills, is a loner off the 
field. Strangely enough. Mays will 
show more friendliness toward anoth- 
er star, a Mickey Mantle, a Yogi Ber- 
ra, a Stan Musial, from another team, 
than to a fellow Giant. This year at 
the All-Star Game he put his arm 
around Eddie Mathews’ shoulder. 
“I was amazed,” said one of the Gi- 
ants. “Willie wouldn’t think of doing 
that with one of his white teammates 
here.” 

Cepeda may have been touched by 
the star complex, too; in any event, 
this big, likable, happy-go-lucky kid 
from Puerto Rico prefers his own com- 
pany while living it up in San I''ran- 
cisco. He seldom buddies even with 
the other Latin Americans, Alou and 
Marichal, who are from the Domini- 
can Republic and, perhaps for this 
reason, stick closer together than 
most. When McCovey came up last 
year, Kirkland and Leon Wagner took 
the hulking youngster under their 
covUnued 
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wings, but Wagner was traded to the 
Cardinals during the winter and Kirk- 
land has found McCovey too much of 
a load to carry alone. Rodgers, a Ba- 
hamian, fits in with neither the Amer- 
ican nor Latin Negroes; the Giants 
realize that simple loneliness has been 
one of his big problems for three years. 
Sam Jones is a stranger to everyone 
off the field. 

To a lesser extent, the white play- 
ers are separated, too. There are col- 
lege men and boys off the farm; some 
are old, some are young; some re- 
ceived big bonuses to sign a baseball 
contract, others have been scratching 
out a bare living in the game for 
years. Billy Loss has never been one 
to develop deep friendships with oth- 
er ballplayers. Blasingame is well 
liked, but he is still new to the team, 
and he has a new bride. Bressoud, aft- 
er a tragic accident which took his 
first wife and left him to raise two 
children, remarried last year, but he 
has had many adjustments to make. 
The only really close group of Giants 
—Johnny Antonelli, Mike McCor- 
mick, Stu Miller and Davenport- 
live in San Mateo, near Hank Sauer, 
who is part coach, part scout, part 
mother hen. If there is a clique on the 
Giant ball club, this is it. 

AN INTEKliSTlNG CONTUAST 

There is no rule in baseball, how- 
ever, which says that a member of a 
team must take a blood-brother oath 
in order to play winning baseball once 
he pulls on his spikes. This year’s Pi- 
rates are a case in point. Their inter- 
ests and backgrounds vary almost as 
much as those of the Giants; socially, 
they break up into small, rather ex- 
clusive groups. Yet on the field the 
Pirates fit together like parts of a 
beautiful watch; the Giants do not fit 
together at all. 

One might suppose that a team this 
badly divided would explode occasion- 
ally in dressing room fights or argu- 
ments. The Giants don’t ever do that. 
High-stake card games, some of 
which lasted all night and left the 
losers grumbling unhappily during 
batting practice next day, were final- 
ly banned by Sheehan in the one pos- 
itive action he seems to have taken 
since becoming manager of the team. 
Mike McCormick has at times been 
an angry young man because team- 
mates failed to back up some of his 
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more dazzling pitching performances 
with batting support. But the Giants 
do not ordinarily go around snarling 
at each other; instead, each seems to 
play as if the others did not exist. 

“This is a team of individuals,” 
one of the Giants told Pittsburgh’s 
Bill Mazeroski, after standing on sec- 
ond base and watching three team- 
mates swing futilely for the fences 
one day. “Nobody is willing to sacri- 
fice himself to push a runner along.” 

“Of course, that’s one of their big 
troubles,” says Dick Groat. “They’re 
individuals. Big swingers. They re- 
fuse to adapt to this ball park.” 

“I think it would be wrong to .say 
that this ball club quit,” says Maury 
Wills of the Dodgers. “Ballplayers 
don’t quit; they all want to win. It’s 
more like they don’t know how to 
play together. Each one tries to do 
the thing he does best, and it doesn’t 
quite fit.” 

Take Mays. Everyone realized 
from the first that the strong wind 
blowing in from left field at Candle- 
stick Park would cut down on Wil- 
lie’s home run production; he would 
have to quit trying to pull every 
pitch and hit more often to center 
and right fields. “In the long run this 
is going to make Willie an even bet- 
ter hitter,” Chub Feeney, who is 
Stoneham’s nephew and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Giants, said at the start 
of the season. “He may not hit so 
many home runs this year, but his 
average should go up.” After a month 
of the season, Feeney was all set to 
receive his prophet’s badge; Willie 
had hit only two home runs but was 
leading the league at .425, and the 
Giants had won 15 of their first 22 
games. Mays, however, could see only 
those two home runs. 

“I tried to hit that way for a 
while,” he says, “and it seemed to 
work all right here. But then we went 
on the road, and I couldn’t pull the 
ball, man. So finally I quit. Now I 
hit the ball good on the road and I 
get my home runs. Back here I just 
swing and hope for the best.” Mays 
figures that he has hit at least 15 base- 
balls to deep left field in Candlestick 
Park for outs which would have been 
home runs anywhere else. What he 
does not figure is that he might have 
been doing the club more good by 
hitting singles and doubles — at a .425 
gait— into right center field. 

The unhappiest Giant of all is An- 
tonelli, a man so bitter over the press 
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and public reaction to his now infa- 
mous words about the wind in old 
Seals Stadium that he refuses to dis- 
cuss the subject. It is easy to be sym- 
pathetic to Antonelli, for he hardly 
deserved the condemnation he re- 
ceived. It is more difficult to under- 
stand why he should be so disgusted 
with the game itself or the people 
who pay his salary. In any event, he 
has let the Giant front office know 
that he wants to be traded; he has 
told other ballplayers that he will 
quit baseball within a year or two 
if he is not. 

When a baseball team arrives at 
such an emotional state as this, it 
takes a very strong manager to pull 
it out, a rough whiplash of a man 
who can lead. A John McGraw, a Leo 
Durocher, a Paul Richards. “What 
this ball club really needs,” says one 
of the San Francisco baseball writers, 
“is Captain Bligh.” Instead it has 
Tom Sheehan, who only looks like 
Captain Bligh. Sheehan is not a Mc- 
Graw, a Durocher or a Richards: he 
is a friend of Horace Stoneham. 

Basically the Giants have a sound 
organisation. The game is Stone- 
ham’s life; unlike other owners who 
look upon it as a sidelight or a toy, he 
has made baseball his business. Fee- 
ney is a sharp young baseball man. 
Secretary Eddie Branniek was with 
the Giants before Stoneham’s father 
bought the club in 1919, and he is 
one of baseball’s best-loved men. 
Carl Hubbell and Jack Schwarz run a 
farm system which consistently pro- 
duces some of the finest prospects in 
either league. The Giants have made 
a lot of money in San Francisco; their 
1960 attendance set a record, and 
this for a ball club that has been in 
business 78 years. It is a relaxed or- 
ganization, a pleasant one to be 
around. Perhaps it is too rela.xed. 

"From what I have seen,” says 
one San Franciscan, “my impression 
of the Giant front office is a bunch of 
jolly old Irishmen with red faces sit- 
ting around a table talking baseball 
and getting squiffed.” 

In the spring there were many peo- 
ple who thought the Giants would 
win the pennant, but only Stoneham 
anticipated a runaway. Overlooking 
the team’s evident weaknesses be- 
hind the plate and in the bullpen, 
too willing to believe that Willie Mc- 
Covey had proved himself a big 
leaguer in only half a season of play, 
eoiitinued 
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Stoneham saw the forthcoming sea- 
son through a rosy haze, compound- 
ed of equal parts foolish optimism 
and Dewar’s White Label. 

The Giants played well under Rig- 
ney, and on June 12, when they beat 
the Braves 16-7, they were 11 games 
over .500 and only half a game be- 
hind the Pirates’ sizzling pace. Then 
the Giants lost a game to Milwaukee 
and three straight to Pittsburgh— 
and Rigney was fired. “The ball club 
was getting away from Rigney,” said 
Stoneham. “We had to make the 
change now before it was too late.” 

Stoneham owns the Giants, and it 
is his privilege to change managers 
when he wants, like a man putting 
new sparkplugs in a car which is run- 
ning well but is not winning the race 
because of two flat tires. In this case, 
Horace also reached for the wrong 
sparkplugs. Instead of hiring Duro- 
C-her, who was available and panting 
for the job, Stoneham picked Tom 
Sheehan. 

Sheehan has a great deal of base- 
ball experience. He was a pitcher for 
several big league teams. One of them 
was the 1916 Athletics, who lost a 
record 117 games. Sheehan's contri- 
bution to this effort was one victory 
and 17 defeats. He managed minor 
league clubs for several years and 
since 1948 has been Stoneham’s “per- 
sonal scout,” sitting at the owner’s 
elbow in the private box when the 
Giants are at home, usually traveling 
with the club on the road. Both Du- 
rocher and Rigney have mentioned 
that old Tom kept a pretty good eye 
on the way things were going— and 
reported what he saw to Stoneham. 

Lefty O’Doul, now a San Francis- 
co restaurant owner and springtime 
batting coach for the Giants, is 
friendly with Stoneham and Shee- 
han, too (“Old Tom is a fine fellow,” 
says O’Doul. “Great storyteller, 
heart as big as all outdoors”), but he 
is as mystified as anyone else as to 
why Sheehan got the job. 

“I’ll tell you one thing,” says 
O’Doul. “Horace can be a very stub- 
born man. If somebody tells him he 
should hire so-and-so to manage the 
club, you can bet right there that 
Horace is going to hire somebody 
else. He doesn’t like people telling 
him how to run his ball club. 

“No, I don’t knowhowit happened 
—but it might have happened like 


this. Tom sat there for so long telling 
Horace how Rigney should have done 
this and that until Horace finally de- 
cided, ‘Well, now, old Tom's pretty 
smart, we’ll let him run the ball club.’ 
Now I don’t say that’s what hap- 
pened. But it might have.” 

With Sheehan running the ball 
club, the Giants lost five straight, fell 
six and a half games behind and into 
third place. In early July they lost 
five in a row again and dropped into 
fifth place, eight and a half games 
behind. After one brief spurt in the 
last week of July, they hit the skids 
again, this time losing six straight in 
one period to kill off any hope of ever 
escaping the second division. That is 
where the Giants are now, winning a 
few through sheer talent, losing a 
few more through shoddy defensive 
play, uninspired base running and 
erratic hitting. 

A Sl’DDEN TOUGHNESS 

The ballplayers like Sheehan, for 
he helped scout and sign many of 
them, but they run all over him and 
he does not have their respect. Usu- 
ally he is too easy on them ; then, sud- 
denly, he tries to get too tough, often 
in the wrong way, pointing the finger 
at individuals during group clubhouse 
meetings. He has publicly called the 
deal for Blasingame “the worst trade 
the Giants ever made.” He says the 
pitching staff is too soft, that “those 
fellows need a tough guy like Maglie 
to show’ them how to pitch.” 

Unable to second-guess the man- 
ager, he now second-guesses his play- 
ers. “I never saw anything like it,” 
says one of the Giants. “Whatever 
you do is w’rong. He’s the only man- 
ager I ever saw’ who criticized line 
drives.” On the National League All- 
Star team plane, going from Kansas 
City to Yankee Stadium, Sheehan 
was a riot; the show he put on left 
everyone in tears— except that the 
tears on the cheeks of the Giants were 
not the laughing kind. “Now you 
know,” said one of the Giants to an- 
other National Leaguer, “why we’re 
not going to win the pennant.” 

The basis for a winning team in 
1961 is still there: Mays, Cepeda, 
Kirkland, Alou (the most pleasant 
development of a dismal year) and 
the potentially fine pitching staff 
built around Sam Jones, McCormick, 
Jack Sanford, Marichal and Billy 
O’Dell. But the Giants need at least 
continued 
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one good infielder, desperately, and 
they need a catcher and a relief man 
whoapproaches the Lindy McDaniel- 
Roy Face class. In trade, the Giants 
have only Antonelli to offer as big 
bait— and how do you trade for a 
leader? 

The Giants must also do something 
about the wind in Candlestick Park, 
and a dozen suggestions, some weird, 
some within the realm of reason, have 
materialized from various quarters. 
The most popular one, because of its 
scope, if nothing else, is to cut down 
Morvey’s Hill. The theory is that the 
wind would then blow steadily over 
the top of the stadium, from home 
plate out toward center field, per- 
mitting Mays and Cepeda to bash 
a few baseballs into Union Square. 
There is no guarantee, of course, that 
without the protection of Morvey’s 
Hill Candlestick Park itself might not 
blow into Union Square. 

Another suggestion is to install a 
high, baffled fence atop the left-field 
stands, similar to the ones which de- 
flect jet exhausts upward at the end 
of airport runways. "The people who 
want to build it insist that the thing 
will work,” says Feeney. "They say 
that the baffle will not only block off 
the lower layer of wind but will shoot 
it straight up, forming a wall of air 
which will also deflect the higher 
layers. I don’t know; we’re ready to 
try almost anything.” 

Even without catchers, infielders, 
balfles or leaders, the Giants would 
have to be considered pennant con- 
tenders next year under the proper 
manager. Stoneham has never indicat- 
ed there is anything wrong with the 
one he has, but nobody in Sai\ Fran- 
cisco will have much interest in the 
spring’s advance ticket sale unless 
something is done to bring them fresh 
hope. The best man would seem to be 
Durocher. Stoneham does not partic- 
ularly approve of Durocher— Leo was 
the one Giant manager never really 
considered part of the family — but 
the Giants do need him badly. 

"You would think,” said one San 
Francisco writer, "that if Durocher 
is the one man who could make your 
ball club go, maybe win you a pennant 
and make you thousands of dollars 
in extra admissions, perhaps you 
could swallow a little of your dislike 
and pride. Although with Horace 
you never know.” emd 
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FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit lr*surance Corporaliort 


T.s Il.ut.-STKATKD Seiilimbi 
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GARCIA 

Y 

VEGA 


CIGARS 






A smokini; cxpen'encf you’H want to 
enjoy over and over again, At better 
cigar counters everywhere in siies and 
slia^-'es from lOe to SI. 00, cxcUiiive of 
State and Local taxes. Shown above — 
Del Rios (actual size) 50c'. 



The Bonded Havana Cigar 


MADE IN TAMPA 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL BKIiTIIA RAGAN' pitrhed Slrai- 
ford, Conn, to its third straighl women’s world 
sofcliall championship with a 2-0 victory over 
I'orlland, Ore,, at Striilford. 

BILLIARDS RKNK VINGEHHOKDT of Bp|- 
gium defeated Jose Bonomi) of Argentina 6il-57 
Lo will the world threc-eushion championship at. 
Buenos Aire.s, 


BOATING MISS DKTKOIT, driven liy Chuck 
Thompson, won the President’s Cup for unlimilid 
hydros on the I'olomac in Washington. D.C. Tied 
in points with .\fiju Thri/firui/ of Seattle, driven 
hy Bill Muiicoy, after the three l.Vmile heats. 
Aftss /}e/riiil was declared winner hccauae its 
elapsed time was 19,7 seconds fnster. It was the 
fourth President's Cup victory for the 4K-year- 
old Thompson. 

CARI. M. EICMENl.Al'R of San Diego won 
the Inlernalional Lighlnink championship at 
Tawas City. Mich, with 139 poinia, six more than 
Runner-up Henry Cnwihra of Grosse Polote 
Farm-s, .Mich. 

RICHARD STEARNS of Northfield, III., 
though failing to wirt one of the live races for the 
North American Star champion.ship at Milford. 
Conn,, compiled 1X2 points to take the title. 


BOXING — ARCHIE MOORK. world light-heavy- 
weight champion and ageless wonder of the box- 
ing world, weighing in at 200 pounds for non- 
lille bout at Dallas, scored a four-round TKO 
over Gtsirgc Ahinet of Dallas, after twice knock- 
ing Aliinet to the canvas in the third. 

HENRY COOPER, British heavyweight cham- 
l>ion, lO-round decision over Roy Harris of Cut 
'n' Shoot, Tcxa.t, in London. 

ZORA FOI.LEY. fourth-ranked hi'avyweighi, 
10-round decision over Willi RcHmanofl, at 
Centraliii, W'ash. 

CHIC CALDERWOOD, British Hghl-heavy- 
wcighl champion. Ill-round decisinn over Willie 
Pastrano. Ginsgow, Scolland. 

DON FCLLMEH, younger brother of Middle- 
weight (ihampion Gene Fullmer, hauled to a 
Itl-round draw with European Middleweight 
Champion Gustav Schols at Frankfurt, Ger- 


FOOTBALL In their Iasi NHL exhibition game 
before the regular season the Baltimore Cods 
lost again. Ihis lime to the Philadelphia Eagles. 
Led by Quarterback Norm Van Hrocklin, who 
completed 15 out of 22 jiasses for 2tfi yards, the 
Eagles boat the champions 3;)-21 nt Hershey, Pa. 
GREEN BAY PACKERS won their sixth 
striiighl NFL exhibition game, 41-7, over the 
Washington Redskins at Winston-Salem, N.C, 
For the Redskins it was the sixth straight defeni. 
Green Bay rolled up n 34-0 lend in the third 
period, before the Redskins scored their only 
louohdcwn, a screen pass tossed by their newly 
acquired riunrierbaek, M. C. Reynolds. 

GOLF DEANE UK.MAN. 22-year-old fniversiiy 
of Miiryband student, added the U-S. amateur 
championship to ihe British amateur liile he 
won last year by defeating Bob Gardner of New 
York fi and 4 at Si. Louis {nee page 38'.. Jaek 
Nicklaus, defending chamiiion, wa.s defeated 
5 and 3 in the fourth round by Charles Lewis 
III of Little Rock, Ark. 

Both Beman and Gardner were selected by 
the USGA to represent the U.S. in the world 
amateur championship latnr this month in Ard- 
more, Pa. Others selected were William Ilynd- 
man HI of Philadelphia and Jack Nicklaus. 
ERNIE \’OSSLEH of Midland, Texas, the 
$2,5,0(10 Tacoma (Wash.! Open, with 272 for 72 
holes. 

MICKEY WRIGHT of San Diego, the $S,2,-.IJ 
Memphis Women's fjpen with 27X for 72 holes. 
BILLY JOHNSTO.N, home-town favorite, won 
the $22,000 Utah Open at Salt I.nke City, with 
262 for 72 holes. 

SANDRA HAYNIE, 17, Austin women’s in- 
vitational with 1-under-par 73, six strokes better 
than her nearest competitor in Held of 76. 

HARNESS RACING— QUICK SONG ($4.90) won 
Ihe $73,129 Dexter Cup Trot by a length over 
Lowe Hanover and In Haste, who finished in a 
dead heat for second, at Roosevelt Raceway. 
Quick Song, driven by Ralph Baldwin, set a world 
record for Il-year-oMs On a half-mile track by cov- 
ering the 1 1/16 mile in 2:10 2/S. 

BYE BYK BYRD ($11.50), the $.50,000 National 
Facing Derby, by a head over New Zealand’s 
Caduceus. IH m. in 2:31 3/5 lo tie the world record 


on a half-mile track, at Roosevelt. Clint Hodgins 


HORSE RACING T.V. LARK ($lk,60 1 camo from 
tar off the pace in the stretch tii heal Sword Danc- 
er (2nd' and Bally Ache f3rd ■ in the $100,000 
United Nations Handicap al Atlantic City. With 
John Sellers up, T.V. Lark won by a length and 
n i|uarler over the 1 >^-mile distance, was clocked 

I.ITTl.E TUMBLER (.$24.40'i scampered out of 
the gate and led all the way in the $138,160 Fu- 
turity for 2-yoar-old8 at Aqueduct. Under Rny 
Broussard the bay filly beat out Globemasicr by 
three lengths and set a track record of 1:16^ r. for 
the Rti-furlong run. 

HAIL TO REASON, outstanding 2-ycar-old of 
the season, broke two sesamoid bones in his front 
left leg during a workout at Aqueduct and will be 
retired to stud. 

The AGA KflAN announced that he had bought 
the vast race hors<‘ empire owned liy his father 
[he late Aly Khan. “I wish to maintain the fam- 
ily tradition of horse racing and breeding,” said 
the Aga, "and will be laking a definite inleresl 
in my racing establiahmenl.’’ 


MOTOR SPORTS DAVE CAUSEY of Carmel. 
Ind.. and co-Driver LUKE STKAR of Indianap- 
olis. won the 500-milo Road Americn for sports 
enrsat Elkhart laike, Wis. Ciiust-y averaged 79.81 
mph ill a 2.X-liler Maserafi. Twenty seconds l>e- 
hind were Augie I'alist and William Wueslhoff of 
Milwnukce. 

A. L KO VT of Houston won the Hoosier Hundred 
at Indianapolis, averaging 89.286 mph. Rodger 
Ward, defending national chamiiion from Indi- 
anapolis, who wa.s leading until magneto failure 
forced him out, set a track record of 101.609 m/ib 
in a qualifying laji. 

POLO — OAK BROOK-CCe, paced by lO-goaler 
Cecil Smith 'he has maintained his Ill-goat rating 
for 20 years I, defeated Royal Palm of Boca Raton, 
Fla. 8-5 for the National Open Championship at 
Chicago. In the final game of the elimination for 
the title. Smith scored four goals. Captain Don 
Beveridge of Oak Brook-CCC scored one goal 
against Royal Pnlrn’s goalie Bobbie Beveridge. 
Don's nephew and one of the youngi’st high-goal 
players in the country. 


tennis-DARI.E.NE hard. 24-ycar-ol<i pre- 
medical student al I'omtina 'Calif.' College, put a 
surprise ending on Ihe twice-delayed national 
championships nt Forest Hills, upset defending 
chuinpion Maria Bueno (who eliminated her Inst 
year in thesemifinals' 6 3,10 12.6 Jforlhewom- 
en’s title. In the men’s final NEALE FRASER ol 
Au.siralia defeated his countryman Hod Enver 
(i 4,6 4, 10-8 to take the tille for the second cnii- 


WALKING — DON THOMPSON of England, who won 
the 50 kilometer gold medal at Ihe Rome Olym- 
pics, won a .53-mile slroll from the Parliament in 
London to the 8»'aside resort of Brighton in seven 


fliLEPO STS— RETI R ED : .MAIHICE RI- 
CHARD. 39, most explosive, exciting player in 
hockey. During his NHL career. inclu(iiiig 18 sea- 
sons with Montreal, Richarri .scored .544 goals in 
regular season play, and 82 in Stanley Cup play- 
oft.s, mure than 100 goals over his nearest rival. 
Gordie IIowc of Detroit. 

RETIRED: AMOS ALONZO STACG. 98, foot- 
ball coaeh since 1X90, at Stockton, Calif. 
RETIRED: LOU GROZA. 36. after 14 seasons 
as place kicker for the Cleveland Browns, Groat, 
known as The Toe, scored I.OOI points fur the 
Browns. 

ELECTED to Football Hal! of Fanie:SID LUftK- 
MAN. Columbia quarterback from 1936 to 1938; 
LOU LITTLE, Penn tackle in 1919 and longtime 
Columbia coach; FRED BORKIKS, All-America 
halfback at Navy in 1934; JOHNNY LUJACK, 
All-America quarterback at Noire Dame in 1946 
and 1947; CHARLES ALDRICH, All-America 
center nt Texas Christian in 1938; GORDON 
LOCKE, All-America fullback at Iowa in 1922; 
CLYDE TUR.NER, Hard in-Simmons center from 
1937 to 1939; CHARLES GELBERT, All-Ameri- 
ca end al Penn from 1894 to 1896; NEIL SKflW. 
tmiversity of Michigan end and fullbark from 
1898 to 1901. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

Cover— Pointing Ov Daniel Schworiz; 4 — drowing by 
Aioy; 8— loomis Deon-lIFE, Tony Irioloi 1 1 -Ronald 
D.K. HoOder, B II AIKson, Marshol! lockmon. Block Star, 
London Doily f spress.P.cloriol, lou Will; 14, IS — At' 
Rickerby-Pixr 16— Neil Ic.fer: 17— Herb Schorfman, 
An Riclerby-Pix: 18 An Riclerby-'. ». 23— George 
long: 24— lorry Shorkey-los Angelas Times, Ben Olen. 
aer-toi Angeles Times; 25 — Art Rogers-los Angelej 
Times- 26 — George Long, 28 • A.P , 42- — Burt Owen. 
66 — My Peskin. 72 — Gregers Nielssn Pressehusel- 
79 — Robert Ooisneou from Ropho.Gurllumarter 80, 
81 -Son Francisco NewsColl-Bullerin: 83— Jon Bren- 
ners, 93— Morvin^E. Newmon: 94— Don Weiner, A.P.; 
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IN SAILING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 
IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



A// (he experience and resources of the firm 
Wm. Teacher & Sons. Ltd. are concentrated on producing 
one quality of Scotch whisky — Teacher's Highland 
Cream. The Teacher family has personaiiy supervised 
the making of this famous brand since 1830. 

TEACHER'S HI6HLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ^ 86 PROOF 
SCHIEEFELIN d CO.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


I.I.L'STttATED Svi 


ibcr :!C. 19C0 91 




premium product of United Stotec Tebciece Company 



T^his time of year . . . 
and 52 times a year . . . 
the spokesman for the 
world in which America’s 


BASEBALL’S 

by MAURY ALLEN 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The PUL^burtrh Pirates were criticized 
(said an opposing ballplayer: “They don’t 
have that confident swagger they had a 
few weeks ago"), but maintained their 
big lead and were closing on the pennant. 
Intrigued by the St. Louis Cardinals' 
refusal to fade, ex-Ga.shouser Pepper Mar- 
tin hurried from his Oklahoma ranch to 
St. Louis to watch a weekend -series. A 
no-hitler earned the Milwaukee IJraves' 
Warren Spahn front-page notices and a 
silver service {just like the one his roomie 
Lou Burdette received for his no-hitler) 
from the Braves’ Executive VP Birdie 
Tebbetts. The Los Angeles Dodgers 
plodded along, safely out of the race. 
Mathematical elimination made it offi- 
cial : the San Francisco Giants {see page 80) 
have had a long summer. Simple things 
amu-sed the Cincinnati Hcds. Willie Jones 
made his second steal of the season, was 
presented with an old battered base by 
his teammates. Said graciou.s Willie; “I’ll 
live with this all my life.’’ The seventh- 
place Chicago flub.s' Manager Lou Bou- 
dreau had a “questionable” future with 
the team, said Cub VP Clarence Rowland, 
but the last-place Philadelphia Phillies 
gave their manager Gene Mauch a two- 
year contract. “The fact that the Phils 
are in eighth place makes no difference,” 
said GM John Quinn. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Futile in the West (two losses to KC) 
but ferocious at home, the solid New 
York Yankees sent the precocious Balli- 
more Orioles Sprawling (see page li). The 
Chicago White Sox, Struggling to stay 
alive, blew hot and cold. Nellie Fox won 
a game by hitting a homer (his second of 


WEEK 



FINE GAMES by Warren Spahn (his first 
no-hitter), Whitey Ford (win over Ori- 
oles) kept Braves hopeful, Yanks on top. 


the year), but Gerry Staley lost one by 
giving up a homer, Brash Zorro Versalles 
(“I'll be better than Aparicio”) of the 
Wa.shington Senators showed flashy field- 
ing and unexpected power to boost the 
Senators’ first-division stock. The Cleve- 
land Indians mixed external success (11 
homers, four wins) with internal strife 
(Pitcher Jim Grant quit the club after 
a racial fuss with Coach Ted Wilks), and 
braced for a disappointing finish. Even 
the Detroit Tiger.s’ long-suffering fans 
gave up: only 7,827 turned out for a night 
game against the Orioles. Reliev'er Mike 
Fornieles of the Ro.ston Bed Sox neared 
EllLs Kinder’s league mark for appearances 
(69 ) in one season. Rumors persisted that 
Ted Williams might be back next year. 
Reason giv'en: Hurricane Donna blew 
down Ted’s Florida house and he may 
need Tom Yawkey’s money to help build 
another. The Kansas City Athletics, rid- 
ing high after a face-saving two-game 
sweep of the Yanks, were helped to those 
victories by swarm of mosquitoes which 
harried the Yanks at bat and in the field. 


liveliest families 

live their liveliest hours. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

the first market to buy. 
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TEAM 

LEADERS: HOME 

RUNS 



TEAM LEADERS: PITCHING 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 





AMERICAN LEAGUE 





NY 

Mans 

39 

Mantle 

35 

Skowron 

25 

NY 

Oitmar 

14-9 

Coates 12-3 

Ford 

10-9 

Ball 

Gentile 

21 

Hansen 

21 

Brandt 

13 

Balt 

Estrada 

17-10 

Pappas J3-1C 

1 Fisher 

12-9 

Chi 

Sievers 

27 

Minoso 

18 

rrpDco 

16 

Chi 

Pierce 

14-7 

Shaw 13-12 

' Staley 

12-8 

Wash 

Lemon 

33 

Kiltebrew 

30 

Allison 

14 

Wash 

Pascual 

12-8 

Stobbs 11-6 

Ramos 

11-15 

Ciev 

Held 

21 

Piersall 

17 

Franco na 

16 

Clev 


17-8 

Grant 9-8 

Bell 

9-10 

Del 

Colavilo 

30 

Maxwell 

23 

Cash 

16 

Del 


13-15 

Bunning 10-12 


9-8 

Bos 

Williams 

28 

Weriz 

19 

Malzone 

13 

Bos 

Monbouquette 13-11 

Brewer 10-12 

Fornieles 

; 9-5 

KC 

Siebern 

19 

Carey 

12 

2 tied with 

10 

KC 

Daley 

15-14 

Herbert 11-15 

1 Hall 

7-12 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 





NATIONAL LEAGUE. 





Pill 

Stuarl 

20 

3 tied with 

15 

2 tied with 

10 

Pill 

Law 19-B 

Friend 16-11 

Mizell 

ii-a 

StL 

Boyer 

30 

Musial 

17 

Spencer 

18 

StL 

Broglio 19-7 

Jackson 17-12 

McDaniel 

11-4 

Mil 


37 

Malhews 

37 


23 

Mil 

Spahn 20-9 

Burdette 17-11 

Buhl 

14-9 

LA 

Howard 

22 

Snider 

14 


13 

LA 

Sherry 14-8 

Will! 

ams 14-8 

Dtysdale 

14-13 

RF 


28 

Ceoeda 

24 

Kirkland 

18 

SF 

S. Jones 16-14 

McCormick 13-11 

Sanford 

12-13 

Cin 

Robinsot 

1 27 

Pinson 

20 

Post 

19 

Cm 

Purkey 17-8 

O'Toole 12-11 

Hook 

10-17 

Chi 

Banks 

41 

Thomas 

20 

Allman 

10 

Chi 

Hobble 14-18 

Elston 8-9 

Cardwell 

8-14 

Phil 

Herrera 

16 

Del Greco 

9 

2 tied with 

8 

Phil 

Farrell 10-6 

Roberts 10-15 

Conley 

8-13 
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YESTERDAY 


Guts, Gumption— and Gum 


All three were needed when 
the author, a girl of 10, went 
on the Glidden Tour of 1911 

by JENNIE JOHNSON PHINNEY 

I N the fall of 1911 when automo- 
biles were still a novelty and paved 
roads a luxury of the future, a stout- 
hearted band of goggle-eyed, linen- 
dustered “tourists” — including me — 
set forth on what was known as a 
Glidden Tour. Our car, a Stevens- 
Duryea, contained my father, a high- 
ly competitive-minded man at all 
times, now a dedicated pioneer hell- 
bent on proving the make of car he 
was driving the best on the road; my 
mother, a quiet, competent little 
woman, who was wise enough to let 
Dad believe that neither Barney Old- 
field nor Ralph De Palma would 
stand a turtle’s chance against him; 
and a Mr. Young, who had been sent 
along by the Stevens-Duryea factory 
as a spare driver. And of course there 
was I, a child of 10. 

These tours, in a loose sort of way, 
could be classified as races. Each type 
of car was required to maintain a giv- 
en rate of speed in order to turn in a 


“perfect score” over a specified course, 
in this ease, between New York City 
and Jacksonville. Apparently the 
rate of speed was determined by snob 
appeal and the price of the car. Since 
my father's car was one of a team of 
three Stevens-Duryeas, his average 
was set at 20 miles per hour. This put 
him in the top echelon, a distinction 
in which he took unusual delight. 

Twenty miles per hour may not 
sound like a burdensome requirement 
today, even taking into consideration 
the era of this particular “race,” but 
it included all time-outs, and that 
was the kicker! A day seldom passed 
without at least one puncture or 
blowout, engine trouble of one kind 
or another, or a broken spring that 
had been pounded to pieces by the 
rough roads and mountain water 
breaks. There was also the inevitable 
leak, which would develop periodical- 
ly in a different part of this new and 
miraculous mechanism known as the 
automobile. 

The weather was an equally de- 
termining factor in each day’s prog- 
ress. On rainy days we skidded and 
swished through the mud, frequently 
having to be pulled by mule power or 
pushed by manpower from hub-deep 
continued 




There's 
Excite- 
ment in 
CAPPS 
CLOTHES 
this Fall.., 


Don’t settle for 
humdrum. 

Give a lift to your 
spirit with Capps’ 
entirely new and 
imaginative weaves 
and patterns in line 
imported and 
American woolens 
for Fall. Experience 
the Wonderful 
Difference that 
•» can be yours in 

fit ... in comfort 
. . . from Capps’ 
careful hand 
^ detailing. 

and color ...M new, 

all exciting . . . 
especially Capps’ 
fabulous Gold-n-OHve! 

Veutinecl At: 

THE 

PALACE 
CLOTHIERS, INC. 

WAUSAU, Wise. 
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GUTS AND GUMPTION eontimied 


1 days, 6 nights 

in America’s golfing paradise 



...a golfers dream come true 


Special Winter Rates 


Attractive room 
Fine menls in the best 
Pinehurst tradition 
Greens’ jees at the 
Pinehurst Country 
Club wilh its four 
IB-hole world-re- 
nowned golf courses 
Horseback riding over 
miles of attractive 
trails 

Lawn Bowling 
Te tinis 

Tips— to chanibermaid, 
wallers and lo bell 
boys on arrival and 
departure 


Extra Features: 

Weekly skect shoots 
Dove hunting in season 
The mce track with its 
sot) harness horses in 
training. 

Dancing . . . Billiards . - . 
Ping-pong . . . and 
for the ladies, Pinc- 
hurst's smart little 
shops for fun. 



per person 


Speciol Winter Rates Effeclive Nov. 14, 1960 to Feb. 12, 1961 
Here’s your chance to play the world-famous Pinehurst 
golf courses you’ve heard about all your life. Enjoy a 
■■go” at all /our of its 18 -hole courses . , . test your skill 
where champions play! Wintertime in Pinehurst is de- 
lightful. The golf courses green and inviting . . . the 
pine-scented air brisk, invigorating- just right for out- 
door activities of golf, tennis, lawn bowling and other 
sports. Holiday in luxury this winter in Pinehurst at a 
fraction of heighl-o£-season rales. Superb food, gi-flcious 
accommodations. 



These special Winter-Season rates 
coverall living ( including major tips), 
golf, and entertainment costs li.sted. 
Where else can you enjoy such an 
inexpensive Winter vacation in sur- 
roundings quite so distinguished? 

*$99 for Holly Inn accommodations. 

’$119 for Carolina accommodations. 



SPECIAL FREE FOLDER: write to Pinehurst, Inc., 64 Dogwood 
Rond. Pinehurst. N. C- 

RESERVATIONS: wriie to the above address or telephone; in 
NEW YORK, MU 2-4300; in BOSTON, LA .3-4497; in w.vsHlNClo.v. 
RE 7-2(512; in Chicago, RA (j-0C24; in toro.nto, EM 3-3093 or 
contact your local Tnivel Agent. 



GOLF IS ^ 
KING AT 

guciwcb 


WRITE FOR COLOR FOLDER 

DicIc & Gladys Wafers, Proprietors 
Rolpl) C. Deuel, Gcnerol Monager 



MARKET TO BUY 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Its 900,000 reader-families 
are pacesetters who buy first . 
So more and more advertisers 
make it their first buy. 


ruts or the ever-hospitable ditches on 
both sides of roads. 

It started to rain as we drove 
through Gettysburg, Pa., and it con- 
tinued until we slid into South Caro- 
lina, three days and two nights later. 
Lender the .small, smootli-tread tires 
of those days, the narrow, winding 
clay roads through the mountains of 
Virginia and North Carolina were 
treacherous even when dry; wet, they 
were reminiscent of the whirling disk 
at an amusement park which is de- 
signed to dislodge its load and send it 
scurrying. The gullies bordering these 
slimy pathways were fringed svith 
cars, poised at an angle of 4.5°, their 
drivers patiently waiting lo be res- 
cued by friends or a farmer and his 
team of mules. 

Mule power 

Had it not been for the services of 
the kind, and occasionally enterpris- 
ing, farmers and mountaineers who 
kept fires burning, both lo designate 
and to illuminate our route after 
dark, and an ample supply of mules 
at each of the 10 unbridged streams 
we had to ford, only the three Stev- 
ens-Duryeas and two of the Pierce 
Arrows would have reached .Jackson- 
ville at all: they were the only cars 
on the tour with sufficient umph to 
plow through water up to their en- 
gine crankcases. 

Whenever we splashed past some 
less fortunate fellow travelers, held 
in the grip of a swollen creek, my fa- 
ther would rear back and look as if 
he had singlehandedly parted the wa- 
ters of the Red Sea for our unim- 
peded passing. If, by chance, the vic- 
tims happened to be in a Maxwell, 
his day was a rip-roaring success. 

From the very onset of the tour 
Dad and the three Maxwell drivers 
became archenemies. “They’re all 
professional mechanics,” he argued, 
“and have no business in a gentle- 
men’s race.” 

Day by day, as their sturdy little 
cars chugged along, always manag- 
ing to ease across the daily finish line 
within their required 16-miles-per- 
hour average, his enmity toward 
them increased. The sparks really be- 
gan to fly the day one of our team- 
mates was trying to make up the Lime 
he had lost changing two tires in a 
pouring rain, and the little Maxwells 
continued 
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GUTS AND GUMPTION eonlinneil 





AT YOUR DOOR . . . 
IN SOMERSET. BERMUDA 



Cambridge Beaches 

• In Bermuda's Garden Parish . . . 

26 finely appointed cottages . . . 

25 acres of lawns and flowering 
hibiscus. 

• Palm-fringed beaches, water-skiing, 
sailing, fishing. Golf, tennis nearby. 

• Breakfast served in cottages, luncheon 
and dinner on terrace overlooking 
Mangrove Bay. Tea, cocktails, 
dancing at the "Mixing Bowl." 

For Color Bootler. rfjtndt'ons 

LEONARD P. BRiCKETT, Represenwrivc 
.^2 Nassau St., Pnneetoa, Ntw Jtir.scv 
WAInut i-SOH i 



GET SLIDE INSURANCE 


Protect those slides, — they're irre> 
pldceoMe. Treat them to Yankee's 
Deluxe Slide Tray, with the exclusive, 
built-in slide retainer. Accommodates 
any standard 35 mm and super-slide 
mount. Numbered for fast slide iden- 
tification. Individually boxed and 
indexed for easy storage. 


NO FALL OUT! MODEL U-360 for TDC 

and Bell & Hovrell Slec- 
tren. Bell & Howell elec- 
trie changer, Viewlex, 
Keystone and "AC 
Executive proiectoi . 
K^ak and Yankee Uni- 
versal changers... 
MODEL R-36D for Revere 
and Wollensak Projectors. 
Now, at your dealer's 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE-Yankee's new 
anti-jam aluminum mount projectors. 



YANKEE PHOTO PRODUCTS 

3325 Union Pacific Avenue, Los Angeles 23, Callf. 


refused to concede the middle of a 
slick, muddy road to the faster car. 
When a penalty of 10 points was as- 
sessed against the delayed Stevens- 
Duryea, Dad charged in. 

“Ridiculous!” he protested. “The 
penalty should be against the Max- 
wells for having hogged the road.” 
The tour officials did not agree with 
him, however, and he lost round one 
to his opponents. 

The next time the Stevens-Dur- 
yeas came upon the Maxwells, it was 
late afternoon on a mountain road 
just south of Roanoke. It was rain- 
ing, as usual, and the situation 
screamed for caution. But the possi- 
bility of letting the Maxwells hog the 
road a second time was unthinkable 
to a man of my father’s temperament. 
I could all but see the hairs begin to 
bristle on the back of his neck. 

While Mr. Young vigorously 
pumped the bulb on our horn, Dad 
gave our engine the gun. Determined- 
ly, skillfully — and miraculously— he 
and one of his teammates maneu- 
vered past their rivals and down the 
road to our next check-in post. 

But where was our third member? 
Precious minutes were ticking by, 
other cars were checking in and still 
there was no sign of him. Dad was 
pacing the floor of the hotel lobby, 
while Mother and I sat watching him 
and the door, longing only for the 
bliss of our own rooms and a hot tub. 

My father almost had a stroke 
when the Maxwell gang came breez- 
ing in. They started to speak to him, 
then apparently thought better of it 
and turned toward a group of their 
friends. Dad consulted the official 
timekeeper. Then he jerked the mud- 
dy helmet from his head and angrily 
threw it onto the floor. “Confound 
it!” he exclaimed. “Here goes anoth- 
er penalty against our team.” 

Nine minutes later, while we were 
still in the lobby, tired, dirty and 
now definitely apprehensive, the of- 
fending crew arrived. 

Dad pounced on the already dazed 
driver. “Well,” he shouted, “wha 
happened to you? Were you afraid i.o 
pass the Maxwells again?” 

“No,” his friend replied, “I pass? ’ 
them all right, but 1 went into a sxl-.' 
as I approached that flimsy -^lan.-i 
bridge we had to cross. It is only by 
the grace of God that we weren’t all 
killed. The guardrail split in two as 
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we crashed against it. Luckily, we 
bounced off of it instead of going 
through it.” 

■‘Then what delayed you?” Dad 
inquired sardonically. 

“We landed in the ditch on the 
other side of the bridge,” the poor, 
weary man explained. “If one of the 
Pierce Arrows hadn't been in the 
same predicament I suppose we’d be 
there still. It took the lot of us to get 
both cars back onto the road.” 

“But not until after the Maxwells 
had passed you!” 

“That’s right.” 

My father w-as so determined to 
win the Glidden Trophy, an impres- 
sive-looking silver cup of stupendous 
proportions, that he made what 



THE AOTHOt; GRINS aRAVELY ON TRIP 


may have been man’s first effort at 
streamlining a car against wind re- 
sistance. He had our top removed, and 
a tarpaulin, containing an opening 
for each of our heads, made to snap 
on the way the old-fashioned car 
curtains used to do before the days of 
closed-in bodies. Through these aper- 
tures our visor-helmeted heads pro- 
truded. and we had to accept, with 
or without resignation, whatever the 
elements held in store for us. 

Many of our fellow tourists consid- 
ered this a hardship for Mother and 
me, and the more sympathetic ones 
rallied around us whenever the op- 
portunity permitted. 

“Here, let me clean your goggles 
for you,” one would say. “You won’t 

continued 
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* every "Good Provider” * 

* must ask himself: * 


* "How much money 

* 

* 

^ (1) meet the many final expenses 



* 

would my wife need to * 

* 
* 


of my last _ 


* 

* illness? (2) to pay off the mortgage * 

* ■ * 

„on our home? (3) to guarantee enough income for 


* our growing family 

* 


SO that they have# 

* 


*at least a little more than the necessities? (4) to* 

* * 

* 

so she ^ 


# provide her with a regular income 

* ' * 

* needn’t work? (5) to see our children through college? * 

* ^ , * 



(6) or ... to provide an adequate income 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* for myself when I retire?” 



SOME 

DAY? 

WHY 

NOT 

TODAY? 


Make your dollars do what you want them 
to do — now. Ohio National Life’s exclusive 
financial planning aid, "Directed Dollars,” 
can help you do just that. Your local Ohio 
National Life agent can show you how 
"Directed Dollars” will provide complete 
financial security for you and your family. 
Make a date to see him — or write for 
further information. 
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THE WINNING STVLE-i 


YOUR EVERYDAY COAT 


FOR COLLEGE OR CAREER 


Raii^aiir 

CAMPUS 

Take every Fall day in stride— in handsome 
youthful Campus, by RAINFAIR. You'll 
see it on college campuses throughout the 
country. Career men, too, like the brisk, 
youthful dash of its jaunty knee-length. 

Fine combed cotton gabardine is Zelan 
water repellent. Burnished-tone lining 
added for handsome decoration. Guaranteed 
washable. The color is Bone. $23®® 

HIGHLANDER -A favorite topcoat 
style, fashioned in sturdy cotton gabar- 
dine. Gem-bright burnished tone lining 
adds a touch of elegance. Zelan water 
repellent. Washable. Bone. 3239® 


RAINFAIR. INC. • RACINE, \AriSCONSIN 


I WON’T WEAR A THING 
BUT TOWNE AND KING!" 



says “RAIN CHECK” EVANS, bench jockey 


LOWER CAMPUS, ORE., Sept. I - Coach 
Kilroy credits Evans with nine wins in the Iasi 
ten games because of his timely heckling of 
umpires anil opposing pitchers. As a Psy- 
chology major, he knows just where the verbal 
needle slides in easiest . . . keeps the home 
team in stitches, too. The best kind ol stitches, 
that is. in Townc and King's Shaker stitch, 
looped-on Crew-neck Pullover. Naturally, 100% 
virgin wool; three knockout color combina- 
tions SIS.VS. 

Towne and King, ltd. 

Coordinated Knitwear 
595 Broadway, Redwood City, Calif. 

M12 set. 


MARKETING 

BEGINS 

WITH 

MARKETS 

. . . anti cop quality selective 
coverage of the nation’s Mid- 
west market begins with the 
Midwest Regional Edition of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

For further information, 
write or call: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
221 N. LaSalle, Chicago 


be able to see through those things.” 

My own pet cavaliers were the ones 
who inv'ariably popped a tempting 
tidbit into my eager mouth. Because 
it lasted longer, chewing gum was my 
favorite choice— that is, until the day 
our radiator sprang a leak and the 
only way to plug it was with gum. 
After chewing it for untold hours, 
along with Dad, Mother and Mr. 
Young, my taste for it was irretrieva- 
bly satiated. 

Garages and filling stations did not 
line the roads then as they do now, 
and even if they had, my father 
would not have considered stopping 
for an unnecessary repair until we 
were sure of reaching our day’s desti- 
nation within the allotted time. He 
would rather have had the four of us 
chew gum all the way to Jacksonville! 

“What’s a mere leak in a radiator?” 
he queried. “Tlie Stevens-Duryea is 
the best car made today, and this is 
my chance to prove it, Nothing is go- 
ing to keep me from turning in a per- 
fect score!” 

I admired his spirit, but there were 
many times when Mother and I were 
appalled at the extent of it. Almost 
daily we experienced the disturbing 
reaction of having to witness some 
unfortunate farmer and his family 
being spilled into a field or tossed into 
a roadside ditch by the frantic effort 
of their runaway horse to escape de- 
struction from this newly created 
monster of the machine age. 

A victory of sorts 

When we reached Florida most of 
the hardships, with the exception of 
the sand-heavy roads, were behind 
us. The weather was better, and our 
only challenge was the perfect score 
of all three Maxwells. Just two of the 
Stevens-Duryeas had achieved a sim- 
ilar success. Even so, we won the 
high-priced-car class, and this cush- 
ioned Dad’s disappointment and loss 
of face at not having completely 
equalled the Maxwell record. 

As we rolled into Jacksonville, 
amid the shouts and cheers of hun- 
dreds of flag-waving spectators, the 
Glidden Tour of 1911 came to a close. 
It had taken us 13 days to complete 
the 1,454-mile course. And even 
though the Maxwells received the 
trophy, we had proved, at least to my 
father’s satisfaction, that we had the 
best ear on the road. end 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


COUNTRY STYLE 

Sirs: 

I am well past 80 years of age and have 
been following the harness horses for over 
65 of those years. 

I have just returned from the 1960 
Hambletonian and want to commend and 
congratulate you on "Country Horse and 
City Horse” iEditokials, Sept. 5). 

I knew the men in whose minds the 
Ilambletonian was coneeive<l. I know what 
their thoughts would be if it were ever 
given to one of the big city night tracks or 
to a running track that has gone over to 
the harne.ss races for additional revenue. 
They wouldn’t want it. 

Bruce E. Nowlen 

St. Paul 

YOUNG YOUNG 

NOT ONLY WILL ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE HAVE 
A GOOD FOOTBALL TEAM IN 1960 (Scouling Reports. Sept. 
19), WE HAD A GOOD TRACK MAN AT ROME. "ig-YEAR- 
OLD. SOMEWHAT FRIGHTENED EARL YOUNG” (The Most 
Eaei.ing Five Minutes, Sepl. 19) IS A JUNIOR AT ABILFNF. 
HE RAN THE SECOND LAP AS THE U S. 1,600-METER RE- 
LAY TEAM SET OLYMPIC AND WORLD RECORD OF 3:02.2. 
AT 19 HE WAS THE YOUNGEST MALE U.S. TRACK MAN 
TO WIN A GOLD MEDAL AT ROME. 

CHARLIE MARLER 

ABILENE, TEXAS 


JAYNE VS. JANE 

Sirs: 

I would like to correct your story con- 
cerning me and my connection with the 
Dallas Texans pro football club (Scohe- 
CAKD, Sept. 12i, 

When Lamar Hunt brought pro football 
to Dallas and a booster organization called 
the Spur Club was being organized, I 
called Mr. Hunt to inquire whether or 
not I might be eligible. 

Needless to say, such an inquiry from 
one bearing the name of his nemesis did 
jolt him a bit, but he was very nice and 
told me that if I was really interested I 
could become a candidate for member- 
ship. As the only female member, I have 
sold over 150 season tickets, but strictly 
on a voluntary basis. I was not “hired” 
by Mr. Hunt and have not received any 
money whatsoever for my services, nor 
have I been on radio or TV. 

Incidentally, the “other” Jane Murchi- 
son is Clint Jr.’s wife, not his daughter. 

Jayne Murchison 

Dallas 

UNSUNG WINNERS 

Sirs; 

Since when is the loser (t'.e., Jean Ash- 
ley) in a national tournament entitled to 



EXORCISED 

Sirs: 

In recent months Sports Illustrated 
has contained an article on “superb sport” 
and “warm Russian hospitality” in So- 
viet Crimea ; a picture from a French Com- 
munist newspaper of a Red Chine.se e.x- 
pedition going up Mount Everest; draw- 
ings of the Russian decathlon champion; 
mo\ie-star-lype photographs of Olympic 
entrants from Russia and her satellites; 
and, most recently, color pictures of a fes- 
tival in Communist Czechoslov'akia. 

W'ho is your ghost editor, Cyrus Ea- 
ton or Gus Hall? 

Mike Diunan 

Mcadville, Pa. 


the hoadline.s and major portion of the 
story while the gal by whom she was 
clobbered (i.e., JoAnne Gunderson), one 
of the few two-time winners of Ihe wom- 
en’s national, rates barely honorable men- 
tion (T/te An/iley factor, Sept. 5)? 

Now if Ashley were just a youngster or 
if she had even waged a stirring battle in 
the final.s, some justification might be 
offered for devoting such lavish copy to 
her. But a 6 and 5 defeat can hardly be 
considered suspenseful, dramatic or stir- 
ring. Your story would seem to be direct- 
ed toward encouraging competitors to 
lose if they wish to win acclaim. 

JoAnne Gunderson is the youngest, of 
fO}iiinuefI 



BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pleasure 



BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
KOBRAND CORPORATION • NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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(Sngineered for 

PROUDLY OWNED 
FINE CARS 

Strom berg -Car I son transistorized auto radio 



Here’s an auto radio that’s precision-engineered 
to match the technical craftsmanship of the 
finest automobiles, created particularly for im- 
ports, compacts and sports cars. 

It’s a triutnph of fine-feature design. Seven 
tuned circuits, including RF stage, for beyond- 
thc-call-of-duty sensitivity. Big-voiced, 2-watt 
power. Push-button and manual tuning. Full- 
range-frequency tone control. Completely hand- 


wired for rugged service. Installation — quick. 
Service — nil. Pleasure — always. 

Drive into your imported car dealer or auto 
radio dealer soon . . . cruise away to glorious 
Stromberg-Carlson sound, Universal or custom 
models — great for your boat and your family 
car, too. For detailed information write to: 
Stromberg-Carlson, 1437-0926 North Goodman 
Street, Rochester 3, New York. 


19th HOLE coiitinued 


five children in an average American fam- 
ily of moderate circum.'itances. Only 
through sheer determination, great sacri- 
fice and the support of a few people who 
recognized her great talent has she been 
able to compile the outstanding record 
which your reporter cho.se to ignore. Be- 
sides which, she is currently the inter- 
collegiate champion. She played in five 
major tournaments this year, won two, 
finished in the semifinals in two and lost 



GOLFERS GUNDERSON AND CRAWFORD 


a close match midway through the other. 
Not many pro.s have a better perform- 
ance percentage! 

Mk. a.vd Mrs. Gordon Jenkins 
AlbiKiuercjue 

Sirs; 

Who is the NC.\A men's golf cham- 
pion this year, and who was he last year 
[One U'/tafe of a Golfer, Sepi. 12)? 
Whom do you suppose he had to beat to 
be NCA.\ champion? You guessed it. 
Jack Xicklaus. 

You pul Nicklaus’ picture on the cov- 
er of your magazine because you think he 
plays well. The champ who beat him, 
Richard Crawford, has proved himself 
and you give him two half lines. Let's 
be fair! 

W. C. Gray, M.D. 

Springhill, La. 

• Losers sometimes are bigger news 
than winners, and SPORTS Illus- 
trated is a news magazine. Cham- 
pions Gunderson and Crawford [see 
above) have won their way into pre- 
vious issues.— ED. 

Sirs: 

Jack Nicklaus will have quite a time 
winning the PGA “a.s an amateur.” As 
an amateur, he can't play in it. 

Martin L. Parks 

Baltimore 

STAN'S FANS 

Sirs: 

1 am quite sure that the pride and hu- 
mility that have helped make Stan Mu- 
sial the most popular ballplayer of his 
lime will also enable him to choose the 
proper time to say farewell. If Musial 
leaves the game with "a wave, a grin and 
a double lined up the alley in right center 
field,” us some sportswTiters suggest, I 
would never cease wondering how many 


STROh^ B E RG -CAR LS O N 
A o.v.s.oN o> GENERAL DYNAMICS 


A RARE MOMENT! 



Something exciting happens and in a 
moment there are fans where there 
W'ere only spectators before. You'll be 
an Old Rarity fan, too, after your first 
encounter with this Scotch of rare and 
noble character. You’ll compare its 
flavor with other premium Scotches . . 
you’ll always come back for more! 

' fiii/ 

0 PdTTOtt & Co., Pacific Coast dislribuh 



Blended Scotert Whisky • 
s since fS55. 
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more doubles and home runs would have 
been yet to come. To my way of thinking, 
a sporadically good Musial is better than 
no Musial at all. 

To the multitude of fans who have 
grown up with and admired The Man, 
baseball will be somewhat less important 
when he leaves. There is no one in the 
game who can take his place, so let us not 
be too quick to advise Musial to make a 
"graceful exit.” 

Karl W. Glander, D.D.S. 
Red Bank, N.J. 

• For Sports Illustrated's views 
on retirement see page 12. — ED. 

NO SURRENDER 

Sirs: 

In answer to Reader G. J. Burke (19th 
Hole, Sept. 12) we were not allowed to 
vote for our own teammates in the All- 
Star Game, and in the players' pennant 
poll (Danny t»s. Casey, Aug. 22) we were 
also asked not to vote for our own teams. 

As for my.self, I didn’t vote because at 
the time of the poll we were only three 
games out of first place and I sincerely 
thought we could win it, so I’m sure the 
Orioles, White Sox and Yankees voted 
for the team they thought would be their 
toughest competition. They weren’t con- 
ceding anything and definitely not “giv- 
ing up.” 

Johnny Temple 

Cleveland 

LONG PUTTER 

Sirs: 

If that gorilla can hit 423 yards (Score- 
card, Sept. 5)— what happened on his 
third stroke? Who won the hole, Sam 
Snead or the gorilla? 

R. E. McClendon 

Albuquerque 

• Snead. The gorilla’s third stroke, 
like his second, carried 423 yards, 
leaving him 846 yards from the hole, 
and proving that golf is for the pri- 
mate who thinks for himself.— ED. 

MECHANIZED MOUNTAINEERING 

Sirs: 

I agree with Reader Boeth (19th Hole, 
Sept. 12) that excessive mechanization 
in mountaineering is regrettable and 
undesirable, but a.s the lone American on 
a predominantly Swiss expedition I could 
not control the decision. Moreover, the 
true mountaineering problems on Dhau- 
lagiri’s northeast ridge begin above 19,- 
000 feet. 

Also, please note that the airplane was 
not employed as a climbing aid, but 
rather to eliminate several weeks of ap- 
proach march and hundreds of porters; 
whereas this year’s Indian Everest expe- 
dition hired 600 porters and 50 Sherpas, 
we used no porters and only seven Sher- 
pas before the demise of the Yeii. Amer- 
ican Alaskan expeditions have used air- 
planes for similar purposes for 30 years. 
No one cried foul when Hillary and Fuchs 
raced to the South Pole in snow Wea.sels. 

Norman Dyhrenfurth 

San Diego 


Spotlight your outdoor fun with 



QUALITY PRODUCTS 



AT THE GAME 

THERMOS brand Outing, Kits carry hot 
or cold refreshment. Colorful plaid bag 
contains handy food boxes plus two quart 
vacuum bottles with exclusive, break- 
resistant STRONGLAS^ “ filler. 


AT THE CAMPSITE 

THERMOS brand Picnic Jugs and Ice 
Chests have rugged steel construction 
with sanitary ATHERLITE liners. Extra 
thick Fiberglas® insulation for long, eflS- 
cient service . . . many exclusive quality 
and convenience features. 


ALONG THE HIGHWAY 


For longer, better service 
and lop dollar value, 
insist upon the product with 
the THERMOS trademark. 


THERMOS brand Vacuum Bottles with 
new STRONGLAS fillers have the only 
cup with real handle. New Triple Seal 
screw-down stopper prevents leakage, 
easily screws on and off plastic shoulder. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NORWICH, CONN. 

Plants in Anaheim, California and Macomb, Illinois 
Canadian Thermos Products, Ltd., Toronto • Thermos, Ltd., London 

The Spotlight of Leadership is on Products by fHERHDs. 
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PARFUMS 

Cl RO 


“The fish’s son” 


“Baseball is not for me” says the 
young Pennsylvanian pictured here. 
At 14, Brazilian-born Sasha Siemel, 
who looks and acts in other respects 
like most youngsters in Green Lane, 
Pa., prefers the more dangerous sport 
made famous by his father, a 70- 
year-old hunter-author-rancher who 
kills jaguars with the primitive hunt- 
ing spear. 

Y oung Sasha is already expert with 
a rifle— the result of five years of self- 
disciplined practice in Green Lane — 
and is thoroughly at home in the jun- 


gles of Brazil, where he shot this rare 
brace of full-grown jaguars. His prize 
hag so far is a 328-pounder that he 
shot and speared at close quarters. 

Instead of the Xavy career he first 
planned, the young hunter now hopes 
to make his fortune in the sport he 
loves. “Like my father,” he says, “I 
want to take sportsmen out to hunt 
the jaguar. I will use the money from 
that to start a cattle ranch.” His 
New .Jersey-born mother’s only com- 
ment derives from an old Brazilian 
saying: “The fish’s son will be a fish.” 


WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE’LL SAY 

PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 


SASHA SIEMEL 


OH LA lA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eou de Porfum, 

Eau de Porfum Mist Concentre, 

Both Powder, eoch $5.00, plus lox. 


PAT ON THE BACK 


Imported from France 


Atiolhcr advenlurc in one of ihe 
87 lands where Canadian Club 
is *‘The Best In Tlic House” 


You ski 
or get skinned 
on Peruvian 
sands! 


1-‘'lt never snows in tile coastal muuii- 
tains of Peru,” writes Howard .Marliiisori, an 
American friend of Canadian Cliili, "yet ski- 
ing is the major sport there. Instead of the 
while stuff, they have sand— acres and acres 
of it. Especially at Pasamayo Grande, about 
thirty miles north of Lima. The slopes are 
great— some of them dropping a full 45 de- 
grees to the sea— but I’d never have believed 
you could ski them till 1 tried it myself. The 
skis they gave me were made of ash— the only 
wood that can stand up to the grinding sand. 
But the big difference was the ordinary floor 
wax they used to coat the bottoms. I’d no 
sooner strapped on the boards than I was off 
like a rocket — speeding straight downhill! 




■P 



3 > “Taking a header was like being scraped 
with sandpaper. I don't know how fast 1 was going 
wlieii 1 fell, hut I tio know it seenieci consideraldy 
more iluiii tlie course record of sixty-five miles an 
hour set by a former Finnish Olympic ski champ. 



4. “At .^anla Rosa, the resort was a 
welcome sight after the day’s exertions. 
Even more welcome was the jileasiire 
that awaited us. For what wc ordered- 
and got — wa.« good old Canadian Club!” 


^^Tiv this whisky’s universal popularity? 
Canadian Club is the lightest whisky in 
the world. What's more, it has a flavor so 
disliiielive, no oilier wliisky tastes i{uite 


6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 


like it. This happy combination means 
vou (-an Slav with it all evening long . . . 
in cocktails before dinner, highballs after. 
Try it tonight. 



8LEN0ED CANADIAN WHISKY • 90.4 PROOF • IMPORTED BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC.. DETROIT. MICHIGAN 



Touche You’ll really score points in this new point- 
ed-toe shoe. Perfect for the narrow trousers so popular today. 
Elasticized inserts for extra comfort. Shown in Black, also 
comes in Burnished Olive, and Cordo Brown. Pedwin Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Other styles 9.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 
I I boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West. 


pedwin. 

young ideas in shoes 


